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Maggie Porter and America Robinson 


Grey and uninviting, a cluster of low, 
one-storey buildings erected as a hospital 
barracks by the Union Army during the 
Civil War now stood on a dirty lot in the 
city of Nashville. Surrounded by eight 


of the thirteen slave states, Tennessee in 


1865 was a centre of racial prejudice, 
and it was fortunate that the owner of 
the land had no knowledge of its eventual 
use when he sold the barracks for a sum 
of $16,000. But in January, 1866, the two 
clergymen and two ex-army officers who 
bought the frame buildings with the 
proceeds of their own unsparing efforts. 
opened them as the Fisk University for 
Coloured People. For the newly emanci- 
pated slaves it was an instant success and 
more than a thousand regularly attended 
in the first year. Money however, was 
desperately short; attempts were made in 
every way to raise funds. Ironically, the 
handcuffs and fetters from the slave pen 
were sold as scrap iron that the proceeds 
might be used for the purchase of spelling 
books and Testaments. Such methods 
were still not enough. With the buildings 
crumbling into decay and literally thou- 
sands awaiting the benefit of education, 
more money had to be found and it was 
the University treasurer who conducted 
the singing classes who found the 
solution. 
SINGING CLASSES 

Mr. G. L. White’s leisure-time singing 
classes had proved immensely popular. 
He was himself untrained and no singer, 
but he had unbounded enthusiasm and 
a discerning ear, as was manifest in the 
rapid progress made by his school chorus. 
Two successful concerts suggested the 
possibility that the vocal talents of his 
coloured pupils might well be used to 
the profit of the University, though to 
take the chorus on tour was a scheme 
fraught with physical and monetary 
difficulties. Nevertheless, from his chorus 
White chose eleven students: Maggie 
Porter. who at fifteen had been a teacher 
and had had her school reduced to ashes 
by anti-Negro incendiaries; Benjamin 
Holmes who taught himself to read from 
a tailors measuring book, transmitted his 
knowledge to his cell-mates when in 
prison and was fired at when he became 
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a schoolteacher; Minnie Tate, barely 


fourteen years old—in all, six girls and 
five men. With the remaining resources 
of the treasury and all his personal wealth 
sunk in the venture, George White led his 
little company from Nashville on October 
the Sixth, 1871, and in doing so was 
opening the way for countless hundreds 
of other coloured people who were to 
prove that their contribution to music 
extended far beyond being the subject of 
the Coon-song and the black-face 
minstrel show. 
HEAVILY IN DEBT 

The way was not easy. Heavily in 
debt they needed money and the receipts 
of their first concerts, given in Cincinatti 
were small. It was characteristic that 
their first $50, earned in Chillicothe, they 
gave in its entirety to help with the relief 
of the hundred thousand persons just 
rendered homeless in the great fire of 
Chicago. That same evening they were 
turned away from hotel after hotel until 
finally accepted at one only under con- 
ditions of secrecy and indignity. In the 
months that followed it was to be an oft- 
repeated occurrence for they were “a- 
rollin’ through an unfriendly world.” 
Once the girls had to sleep in a room 
above a shed where the bedding was so 
evil-smelling that it had to be put out- 
side. Another time they were ejected 
from their rooms when the manager dis- 
covered that the colour of their faces was 
not due to burnt cork! Yet sometimes 
their humiliation was balanced, as by the 
hotel keeper who sacked his entire staff 
when they refused to wait on the coloured 
singers. 

In the first few months receipts seldom 
covered their bills. They were ill-clad: 
in the bitter Northern winter two of the 
men had no overcoats to protect them: 
ill and weak, pianist Ella Shephard was 
walking the rain-soaked streets in cloth 
slippers. Material assets were few but 
their efforts were doing much to raise the 
hopes and self-esteem of the coloured 
people of the Northern and Eastern 
cities, who saw in their work some 
evidence that the “Year of Jubilee” had 
indeed come. It was from this that they 
derived their name, dissatisfied as they 
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were with being billed as a “band of 
Negro minstrels.” There seemed at this 
time little to justify the optimism of their 
name but privation and hardship,were far 
from new to the Singers. Indeed it was 
the fact that they had transcended their 
sufferings that proved such a stimulus to 
other Negroes, for they had learned to 
endure their miseries and to rise spiritu- 
ally above them. Slavery had been borne 
by a full score of the twenty-four singers 
who were members at one time or an- 
other of the first companies, and of the 
others, three were born of slave parents. 
FOLK MUSIC 

To appreciate the music and the songs 
of the Jubilee Singers to the full without 
relating them to the background of their 
lives is scarcely possible, for theirs was a 
folk music with its origins deeply rooted 
in their slave environment. All could 
have told stories of hardship and 
oppression. It was from this that 
America Robinson, born of a laison be- 
tween a slave woman and her master’s 
son, finally escaped, concealed in an 
army wagon, her face still bearing the 
scar from a brutal blow from her mistress. 
At eight years of age Thomas Rutling 
was holding a plough and Edmund Wat- 
kins was picking cotton. Rutling’s mother 
had been whipped almost to death for 
attempting to escape; Watkins himself 
escaped only to be brought back and 
flogged. When next he tried he made 
certain that he was not caught again. 
Now free, they sang together with the 
others 

“No more auction block for me, no 

more, no more, 
No more auction block for me, many 
thousand gone.” 

No more driver’s whip for me; no more 
pint of salt for me; no more hundred lash 
for me—they remembered the misery but 
they sang with joy. 

Included in their repertoire were many 
of the slave songs such as the hymn 
“Steal Away”, which had served as code 
signal on the “Underground Railway” 
escape route, and “Run to Jesus” which 
first suggested to the Hon. Frederick 
Douglas the idea of escaping from 
slavery and which was given to them by 
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him. From a one-time slave, a Mrs. 
Brown from Nashville, they obtained the 
song which she had heard her father sing 
so often at the door of his shack after 
his frequent whippings. Its title was 
“I'm troubled in mind”. 

In the titles of their songs can be read 
a story of endurance and fortitude: 
“Lord, keep me from sinking down”, 
“Hard Trials”, “Getting ready to die”, 
“Children, we shall all be free”, “We'll 
stand the storm”, and the still sung “No- 
body knows the trouble I seen”; their 
lives were reflected in their songs. And, 
as Henry Ward Beecher wrote, they sang 
their songs “as only they can sing them 
who know how to keep time to a master’s 


whip.” 
REV. BEECHER 

It was Beecher who was instrumental 
in bringing about the ultimate success of 
the Jubilee Singers. Following a success- 
ful concert at his church, the Rev. T. 
Beecher brought the singers to the notice 
of his more illustrious brother. The 
famous preacher exhorted his congrega- 
tion to support them and his enthusiasti> 
speech was widely publicised in the press, 
reference being made in the New York 
Times to “Beecher’s Negro Minstrels”. 
Requests for concerts now streamed in. 
One given in New Jersey realised $470, 
five times their usual receipts. Now the 
American Missionary Society was taking 
an active interest in their work and a 
district secretary, the Rev. G. D. Pike 
offered his services for a Connnecticut 
tour. Their success was overwhelming. 
Many firms presented them with gifts— 
silver ware, gas fixtures, clocks, valuables 
and cash. So great was the response that 
one of Henry Ward Beecher’s own 
lectures was abandoned because they had 
drawn away the prospective audience! 
Beecher attended the concert and spoke 
delightedly on their behalf. In seven 
days they had earned nearly $4,000, an 
amount which was multiplied five-fold 
before the season was over. They had 
inspired thousands with their singing be- 
fore they went “shouting home to glory, 
sooner in the morning”. They had sung 
before the President—but South again in 
Louisville, a mob of a thousand hissing, 
cursing people applauded their eviction 
from a railway station waiting room. 


ANTI-RACIAL PREJUDICE 

Anti-racial prejudice was not elimin- 
ated, but the popularity of the singers had 
done much to reduce it. When, after 
barely a week home in Nashville they 
returned to Boston for the World’s Peace 
Jubilee, hisses greeted them from amidst 
the audience of forty thousand. Sup- 
porters returned with cheers that gained 
the strength of a multitude as they 
brought their performance to a close. 
But though in Baltimore one of the 
singers found he could not buy himself 
a ticket to hear himself sing at a concert 
the popularity of the company was such 
that they rapidly doubled their contri- 
bution to the University’s funds and pre- 
pared for a trip to Great Britain. 

In Victorian Britain the success of any 
venture demanded distinguished patron- 
age and Reverend Pike, who had arranged 
the previous tour, did well to enlist the 
aid of the President of the Freedmen’s 
Mission Aid Society, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. Invitations to nobility and 
various dignitaries were issued to attend 
the concert which the Earl had arranged. 
Fminently successful, the concert 


prompted the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyll to invite the Singers to perform 
at Argyll House. Unbeknown to the 
Singers, the Duke had also invited the 
Queen, a gesture the value of which 
could hardly be overestimated. With 
their audience with the Queen the com- 
pany were certain to be accepted in 
England and this was confirmed when, at 
Prime Minister Gladstone’s request, they 
sang at his Carlton House Terrace 
residence. 

For the next several weeks they per- 
formed in the major cities of England and 
Scotland, drawing large audiences, 
making scores of new friends, and earn- 
ing nearly ten thousand pounds for the 
University. They received gifts of all 
kinds, including a set of books from 
Gladstone. Gain though they did 
materially, it was not without the 
sacrifice of their health. Several of those 
who aided them and organised their tours 
fell ill; Reverend Pike fell a victim to 
nervous prostration. George White found 
himself left alone to organise the party. 
but he himself had haemorrage of the 
lungs, and his wife died from typhus in 
Glasgow. When, in 1875, after only a 
few months home in Nashville, the 
Jubilee Singers left for another concert 
campaign, White was accompanied by the 
New York musician Professor T. F. 
Seward. 

PROFESSOR SEWARD 

Seward was the first to put the Jubilee 
songs into written form and his volume 
did much to increase the reputation of the 
company. He had the perspicacity to 
realise that the songs were not literally 
composed but were more the result of 
collective inspiration in the camp-meeting 
or country church. Complexities of 
rhythm which he discovered impressed 
him greatly and he noted with interest 
the use of three-part measure, attributing 
it to the hand-clapping, foot-stamping 
and swaying of the body which was a 
natural adjunct to the music. Observing 
that Greek and Scottish music shared the 
same characteristic, he noted that the 
music was frequently based on a scale 
which omitted the fourth and seventh 
notes. 

RISE AND SHINE 

Though White must have chosen the 
singers largely for the pure quality of 
their voices, much that was essentially 
negroid must have been apparent in their 
singing.- Certain of the songs show the 
white origins of the Spiritual such as the 
Revival hymn of the itinerant Evangelists 
“Rise and Shine” which the Jubilee 
Singers took as their own, but the 
majority are cast in forms which had 
already become traditional to the Negro. 
There is much room for research in the 
field of Negro religious music and 
valuable material is to be found in the 
Jubilee Songs. Simple folk origins can 
be observed in “He Arose’ or in “Ship of 
Zion” which, with their oft-repeated lines, 
gave the maximum room for spontane- 
ously extemporised verses. Occasionally 
the twelve-bar structure of such a 
spiritual as “The Ten Virgins” heralds 
the Blues in form if not in content. To 
the student of race music much of the 
subject matter is familiar with its refer- 
ences to backsliders, shouts, and “seek- 
ers” at the cam»-meetings. Familiar too 
is the use of sustained metaphor, the 
popular railroad theme being employed 
in “The Gospel Train”: 
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“.... [hear it just at hand, 
I hear the car wheels moving and 
rumbling through the land. 
Get on board children, for there's 
room for many a more.” 
Unorthodox phrasing and suspended 
syllables such as are now associated with 
race music as a whole, gave Seward some 
considerable trouble, as his notes indicate. 
The peculiar accent makes the words 
“room enough” sound thus: “rooma 
nough” he would explain lamely. But in 
criticising Seward one must consider his 
period and the unprecedented nature of 
his work. All-ia-all his was a valuable 
contribution. 


SECOND TRIP TO ENGLAND 

With Seward the Jubilee Singers con- 
tinued and gained in popularity. A 
second trip to England where two mem- 
bers of the company decided to remain, 
followed shortly when they joined in the 
services of Sankey and Moody. Setbacks 
there were, but in the main the future 
of the Jubilee Singers was assured and 
their work was cstablished for all time 
as a major achievement of the American 
Negro. For several years the companies 
continued with changing personnel and 
included in their number such personali- 
ties as Harry Guy who was one of the 
founders of the Detroit Musician’s Union 
during the Ragtime Era. Now the first 
companies of the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
have long since passed on, but even if 
they had not left for us in their songs a 
rich body of music, they would be 
remembered today for their contribution 
to the advancement of their people. In 
making their tours in spite of many 
privations, they made America and 
Europe aware that the Negro had his 
offering to make to the culture of their 
land, and thev prepared the way for the 
musical forms that were to follow. 
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JESS STACY R. Hiett 

It was George Barclay’s idea to have 
three jazz piano players appear in person 
and play on his K.F.I. radio show, Jazz 
Hall. Need I say that the situation was 
loaded with competitive spirit? There 
was no bottle to assist these piano 
creations, 


JESS STACY 


Jess Stacy, who owns a large library of 
jazz, popular and classical music, suffers 
somewhat from playing classical and 
cocktail music in society places in 
Beverly Hills and on the Sunset Strip. 
Jester still has the jazz fire burning under- 
neath the classical and the shoddy society 
playing and he can make one feel its 
heat. Although he had some difficulty in 
getting started, he played the vigorous 


jazz for which he is known. He played 
his own “Complainin’” which is his 
strongest blues style, on bass 


figures; “Don’t Be That Way”, “taming 
it” into a soft ending. Jester brought 
Fats Waller's “Jitterbug Waltz” on to the 
scene by his own request and he played 
it pretty indeed. Bix and Hines are 
apparent influences in the Stacy piano. 
Although Stacy has recorded Bix’s piano 
pieces (back in °36 “In The Dark” and 
“Flashes” on English Parlophone: °39 
“Candlelights’ on Commodore; and “In 
A Mist” or “Bixology” for George 
Barclay around four years ago, but never 
released) he should do them all again 
about now. The likenesses in the lives 
of Stacy and Bix are startling, indeed, 
and they go all the way back to their 
young days of living on that fateful river, 
one in Cape Girardeau, Missouri and the 
other, up the river a long way, in Daven- 
port, lowa. Perhaps no one will again be 
able to interpret the real Bix as Stacy 
can. While we're in it, why not a Stacy 
version of Bix’s “Davenport Blues”? 
“Jester” is for the Stacy sense of humour. 

Meade Lux Lewis, of the heavy touch, 
unleashed fierce, rushing tides and played 
what I can only describe as a storm of 
jazz—a rumbling, stomping storm of jazz 


piano, He likes dissonance and uses it 
generously with characteristic stormy 
ferocity. Lux can play wonderful blues, 


pretty ballads, Waller type swing and who 
knows what else? Barclay asked Lux to 
play up some blues of the 4 a.m. empty 
street in Chicago kind and from Lux’s 
expressive mmmh, mmmmh, we knew 
what was coming. On “St. Louis Blues” 
which each musician played in his own 
variation, Lux threw in the Hines boogie 
version. Lux often plays complete 
numbers in a crashing, dissonant form. 
This time Lux played on a concert grand 
but I have seen an upright piano rock 
back and forth with the force and rhythm 
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of his playing. Lux lives in Los Angeles 
and works steadily on the West Coast. 
Lux was first on the programme and as 
an introduction he played a few bars of 
“Yancey Special”. Perhaps, because of 
the presence of Lux, there was a lot of 
deep, rumbling bass figures and boogie 
forms used by Stacy and Hayes. The 
versatility of musicians and especially 
piano players who grew up in a world 
of jazz is often underestimated. 

Edgar Hayes, who has lived and played 
here for several years, is a whale of a 
piano player. He has the broad, fluid, 
easy approach and most outstanding in 
his piano work is melodic beauty and 
thoughtfulness. Power and authority are 
not lacking. certainly, but it is a gentle 
power and the authority is sometimes 
warmer than that of Stacy and Lux. This 
may seem unusual inasmuch as Hayes 
makes liberal use of classical forms in his 
playing. Hayes also knows how to delete 
warmth and sparkle and play in the rather 
flat, dull, straight-line commerical manner. 


A RUGGED PIANIST 


All things considered, Hayes is a 
rugged, creative individualist and what 
he has done, in rejection of all the con- 
temporary bop and cool trends, is to go 
his own way. Instead of playing classic- 
ally influenced cool jazz. Hayes is playing 
classically influenced very warm jazz. 
Instead of chilling jazz off into a cold, 
negative nothingness in the jazz fusion 
with classical music, Hayes is using jazz 
to infuse added warmth and vitality into 
classical melodic beauty. Most important 
in this fusion is the complete absence of 
that soul-tearing conflict so largely a part 
of the cool fusion. Could Hayes’ fusion- 
bridge be the one many people have been 
looking for and thought bop and cool 
progressive jazz was? There is some 
evidence of fear and apprehension as 
Hayes faces the classical gods of music 
and for a real jazzman it always should 
be so. 

Hayes “Sophisticated Swing” was 
widely and warmly flowing and melodic- 
ally beautiful. His own “Century Room” 
is strong jazz and it included soft treble 
blues on top of heavy boogie figures 
played with something close to Wallerian 
ease. His “St. Louis Blues” was elaborate 
in variation, if perhaps ostentatious in 
nlaces. Some of his runs are swifter than 
Tatum’s runs and he seems to play them 
with a greater ease. Hayes also plays 
organ and his stationery reads,“‘arranger”. 

Hayes played with King Oliver, Bar- 
clay announced; also, Red Allen and 
Higginbotham and the various Mills Blue 
Rhythm groups. It was fascinating to go 
on a discographical ramble and list the 
famous musicians with whom Hayes has 
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played but I was not prepared for some 
of the things I found. You'd better brace 
yourself for what comes in later. Back 
in 1937 Edgar Hayes had a band. I don’t 
get it, but this is supposed to make him 
mouldy and possessed of a long, grey 
beard. The allegedly mouldy musicians in 
his band were, among others, Henry 
Goodwin (Bechet’s “Blues In The Air” 
and “The Mooche”),Crawford Wethering- 
ton (Carroll Dickerson’s band), Eddie 
Gibbs (Alex Hill, Teddy Wilson and the 
DeParis brothers), Joe Garland (Morton, 
Armstrong), Shelton Hemphill (Arm- 
strong, Ellington) and do look who is 
behind the mould and the long, grey beard 
at the drums! It’s Kenny Clarke! And 
dig, please, some of the mouldy pursuits 
if this drumming cat. (Bechet, Mildred 
Bailey, Billie Holiday, Ella Fitzgerald; 
replaced Joe Jones on one Basie record- 
ing session back in “41 when the Basie 
band was considered mouldy. 
Charlie Christian, Monk, Diz, The Bebop 
Boys, The Modern Jazz Quartet). There is 
something only Kenny Clarke could tell 
me and he never will but I wonder how 
often does he play with his tongue in his 
cheek? 

Edgar Hayes recorded with Kenny 
Clarke’s Quintet in Sweden in 1938. 
Eight years later Bud Powell played piano 
with Kenny Clarke and His 52nd. Street 
Boys. Perhaps Edgar Hayes has played 
for himself these past several years. 
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Sometime in the near future I hope to 
become better acquainted with Edgar 
Hayes, the music and the man. Some day 
I may learn to never take anything for 
granted in the jazz world. 

JAZZ AND CLASSICS 

Always in the fusion of jazz with 
classical music there will be a fork in the 
highway. Each musician will make his 
individual choice and the way he goes 
will make all the difference afterward. 
It was bad luck that the bop salesmen. 
Feather and Ulanov, had to stand at the 
bisection and direct the traffic of a jazz 
world down cool, negatively 
intellectual highway. The musicians are 
coming back now but there is a big hole 
in the lives of many of them that shouldn't 
be there. Is there any point to this 
skittering around? Or is it a pointless 
matter? The study of the personality 
changes in the life of Kenny Clarke 
should make extremely interesting read- 
ing. What happened to the first, mouldy 
Kenny? Where is he? Who was the bop 
Kenny and where is the bop Kenny now? 
Who is the MJQ Kenny? And who will 
Kenny be tomorrow? Will Kenny live 
long enough to become several other 
people? Has Kenny got a_ floating 
personality? Is he rootless? Does he 
belong anywhere? Are the exalter pro- 
gressive jazz experiments going around 
in a kind of vast squirrel cage of art 
where everything comes back to where it 
started and begins over again? It’s rough 
as hell on musicians and I can’t under- 
stand why they put up with it. 

This rootless, whirling mess of con- 
fusion is what commercialism has done to 
part of a stable and healthy art form. 

When you cut off your roots you are apt 


to float away and end in any unpredict- 
able direction the commercial winds may 
blow. In Chicago I heard a musician 
call it the “Help! Help! School”. 
SIXTY-FOUR THOUSAND 

DOLLARS IN JAZZ QUESTIONS 

The Reverend Alvin Kershaw, who 
likes to be called Al, stirred up a nation- 
wide commotion the extremely 
popular television show, The Sixty-Four 
Thousand Dollar Question. His selection 
of a jazz category touched off a national 
controversy; are jazz and conventional 
religion compatible or incompatible? In 
between answering jazz questions about 
Bessie Smith, Bunny Berigan and so on. 
worth thousands of dollars, he defended 
himself admirably. 

The Oxford, Ohio minister knows his 
jazz history as well as jazz critics know 
it or should know it and he had no 
difficulty in answering the jazz questions 
put together by George Avakian. The 
question which won thirty-two thousand 
actual dollars (less federal tax deductions) 
went something like this: Name the 
record .on which scat singing first appear- 
ed. Name the vocalist, the band, each 
musician and his instrument. 

The answer for readers who are neither 
critics nor historians, for you people who 
have not had the opportunity to explore 
that far and for the contemptuous 
devotees of the cool school is: The Heebie 
Jeebies by Louis Armstrong and His Hot 
Five with Louis on cornet, Johnny Dodds, 
clarinet: Kid Ory, trombone: Johnny St. 
Cyr, guitar; and Lil Hardin, piano. The 
cornet might have tripped Kershaw but 
this cat doesn’t trip easily. If Kershaw 
had tried for the sixty-four thousand 


dollar question he could have had any 
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jazz expert of his choice to help him with 
that question. 

Kershaw is personally acquainted with 
and extremely fond of the George Lewis 
band and he mentioned them at every 
opportunity on television and in print. 
The Lewis band played in the recreation 
room of his Holy Trinity Episcopal 
church last vear. The band was recorded 
and the recordings have been released on 
Empirical label. Intentionally philosophi- 
cal label title? 

DON’T GO AWAY 

It is generally known that “Don’t Go 
“Way, Nobody” (George Lewis Vogue 
EPV 1081 reviewed in the October issue 
of JJ) was used as a meaningful signa! 
by Buddy Bolden! When he played it at 
midnight for the dancers it meant that 
from now on blues and jazz of a less 
inhibited nature are going to be played 
here and people who do not care to hear 
this music should make their departures 
now. Don't go ‘way, nobody? 

My first wish out of the new year 
coming at us is for an English translation 
of the Dictionnaire Du Jazz by Hugues 
Panassié and Madeleine Gautier. The 
pitifully small jazz library needs this 
reference work. There cannot be too 
much jazz reference compiled now nor 
too many good jazz books written and 
published now. I hope that the new year 
produces a sequel to the Hentoff-Shapiro, 
“Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya.” That is a 
worthy work and there cannot be too 
many books of its kind. I have always 
used this approach to jazz. I have listened 
to the musicians first and above all I 
have learned from them most of what I 
know about jazz. It is the best authority. 


How could it be otherwise? 
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After spending many months singing 
the praises of Ruby Braff I am pleased 
again to have the opportunity of writing 
about another new personality whom 
I am sure will win the attention of the 
jazz world. This new star is also a 
trumpeter, but one of a somewhat differ- 
ent school than Braff. His name, Tony 
Fruscella, his style, original. At 28 years 
of age he has recorded his first record 
date on the Atlantic label (1220) and it 
can easily be classified as a five star disc. 
A description of his style would be to say 
he is one of those Modern Bixians, a sort 
of combination Chet, Miles and Art 
Farmer. He does have a liking for the 
bass tonal qualities of his instrument 
which may put you in mind of Rex 
Stewart. but only slightly. is 
essentially a progressive but has a great 
feeling for the blues and the earlier 
phases of jazz. 

On this LP he is greatly enhanced by 
the sympathetic arranging of another 
trumpeter, Phil Sunkel. He too, is an- 
other new star on the jazz horizon and 
has as his first idol the legendary Bix. 
In fact a modern tribute to Bix is on on2 
of the numbers featured on this LP called 
“Metropolitan Blues” in which the listener 
will recognise “I'm Comin’ Virginia”: 
arrangement by Sunkel and Tony’s horn 
are truly beautiful and I can honestly 
say this is probably one of the greatest 
modern blues on wax. The LP has the 
added quality of the return of a pioneer 
saxist of Bop. Allen Eager. It has been 
too long a period of time that Eager’s 
tenor has not been heard and by the 
sounds he puts forth here we have been 
missing a great deal. 

The other numbers played are, “Muy”, 
“Salt”: “Old Hat”; “Blue Serenade”; 
“Raintree County’; “Let's Play the 
Blues”; “His Master's Voice” (with that 
renaissance flavor) and “I'll Be Sezeing 
You”. It is particularly rewarding to 
hear Tony finally record since his recent 
work with Gerry Mulligan and Stan Getz 
on club dates was excellent. For myself, 
| first heard this musician’s work on 
some unreleased records by a company 
which is now defunct. Tony’s work on 
these was marvellous although the discs 
were cut when Tony was only 16 years 
old! There is a great deal of the familiar 
Traditional jazz betwen the modern 
sounds on this well recorded LP and I 
recommend it to those Traditionalists 
who are just starting to find some of the 
Modern a wee bit stimulating. 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


Another Atlantic LP caught my fancy 
this month. It is by Lee Konitz with 
Warne Marsh (Atlantic 1217). I realise 
that my following remarks will pertain to 
those firmly entrenched modernists who 
may not care for the Kenitz type of pro- 
gressive conception, or those who are 
Konitz-Tristano afficionados. Neither 
group will find the expected here. From 
the very first track (“Topsy”) one becomes 
aware that here is a very different Konitz. 
I think that the main factor in this 
unusual exhibition by a “hot” Konitz is 
the rhythm section of Oscar Pettiford and 
Kenny Clarke who are solid swingers. 
The “Topsy” opus is taken in a real Swing 
vein. On “Ronnie’s Line” pianist Ronnie 
Ball is added and gives the group a nice 
solid sound. The first track and “I Can't 
Get Started” have no piano but have the 
advantage of the outstanding guitarist 
Billy Bauer who, like the late Django 
can make that “piano sound” on his 
guitar. Many critics were astounded when 
they first heard this LP and a former 
Tristano student said to me, “That's Lee’s 
worst record, why he sounds like Pau! 
Desmond”. That has been a difference 
between them for some time—-Desmond is 
most certainly a hot modernist, whilst 
Lee was ultra-frigid. For me, this is 
Konitz at his best and I certainly hop2 he 
continues along these lines. 

Speaking of this strange infiltration of 


Swing among todays white Modernists 
brings me to another former Progressive 
“with a beat”. One of the original 
brothers (four), Al Cohn. He is among 
the members of a group known as The 
Natural Seven on RCA Victor LPM-1116. 
His associates are Joe Newman, Freddie 
Greene, Milt Hinton, Osie Johnson. 
trombonist Frank Rehack, and _ pianist 
Nat Pierce (a Basie disciple). This highly 
swinging group do twelve numbers which 
include “Jump The Blues Away”, “Dog- 
gin’ Around” and “9:20 Special”. Cohn 
sounds more like the old Pres than Pres 
does himself today—in fact these sides 
were cut trying to recapture the sound of 
the Kansas City Seven. They came very 
close to doing just that and Freddie 
Greene in the rhythm section has much 
to do with this. Joe Newman is excellent 
on all his solo spots and it is a pleasure 
to hear veterans like Joe and Buck Clay- 
ton getting so much solo space on wax 
these days. All the sides swing freely 
and Rehack and Pierce are particularly 
delightful. The excellent arrangements 
were by Cohn and Manny Albam. 
Returning to Atlantic again, one of the 
most swinging and musicianly 
records ever released by a West Coast 
group is on LP 1212 by Shorty Rogers 
and his Giants. Group features besides 
the Dean of the West Coasters Shorty 
Rogers, the talented Jimmy Giuffre on 


BILLY BAUER, guitar with Tony Aless piano and Arnold Fishkin bass 
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reeds, newcomer Pete Jolly on piano, with 
Curtis Counce and Shelly Manne on bass 
and drums respectively. This LP features 
the most constructive, intelligent drum 
solo and/or work ever recorded. I refer 
in particular to the Basie-ish “Martiars 
Go Home”. In all due respect to Baby, 
Chick and Big Sid, Manne has done more 
jazzwise than any other jazz drummer. 
Giufire’s sub tone clarineting is still 
intriguing and unique. Lixe Garner, any- 
one copying this style would sound like a 
sad imitation because Giuffre “feels” this 
music. The bass work of Counce too, is 
a “gas.” Rogers continues to play the 
trumpet in his own original style not 
borrowing from anyone. Some of the 
other numbers feature the contrapuntal 
and fugue employments typical of this 
style of jazz but it is the rhythm section 
that really leads the way. Also fine are 
“Not Really the Blues” and “Oh Play 
That Thing’—no relation to Dipper- 


mouth! 
JAZZTONE 

On Jazztone Society J-1210, the title 
is “Swinging With Ruby Braff’. This 
LP was also evidently recorded with the 
sound of Basie in mind. Most all of the 
numbers are well known standards which 
I shall not list here but the soloists are 
all worthy of mention. I need not dish 
out any superlatives on Ruby Braff as 
anyone who reads my column will only 
be bored with the praise I heap upon this 
excellent trumpeter. Trombonist Billy 
Byers, arranger for many _ television 
spectaculars and an all-round stylist plays 
some fine horn. Two standouts are 
pianist Marty Napoleon, who proves to 
be a highly original and first rate per- 
former when not assisting limelighters 
like Krupa or Armstrong. The oter 
is a Bostonian friend of Braff’s, tenorman 
Sam Margolis. Sam is another Pres 
enthusiast complete even with the slurs 
and sleepy tone. However this is not 
imitation, and Margolis has the potential 
to become on the tenor what his friend, 
Ruby. is on trumpet. Side by side as a 
steady combination Margolis can develop 
into a jazz great, but, he has still the need 
of more experience. The rhythm section 
on this record is rounded out by Milt 
Hinton and Joe Jones; no comment 
necessary. 

The title “Swing Guitars” may bring 
to mind again the late Django but it is the 
title of an excellent new LP on the Nor- 
gran label (N-1033). It features three 
different guitarists with three different 
groups. The men are Tal Farlow, Barney 
Kessel, and Oscar Moore. Each musician 
has four tracks to himself and his own 


group. The work displayed on the LP is 
tremendous and every student of this 
instrument or any lover of same should 
obtain this. Kessel exemplifies the versa- 
tile studio musician who is endowed with 
great jazz prowess. He is adaptable to 
many styles and a real “swinger”. Tal 
Farlow is a champion of the Modern 
school and claims his influences as 
Christian and Reinhardt. The third man 
involved, Oscar Moore, shows that he 
has been away from us too long. 
recordingwise. This man is truly original 
and a joy to hear. With more good 
record dates he should again be on the 
top as a guitarist. He does show to be 
a very “hot” musician with real jazz 
sense. While claiming Christian as an 
influence he surprised me by naming as 
his inspiration and first influence the great 
Lang, and his pronounced single string 
work does show his indebtedness to Eddie. 
Nevertheless it is surprising to find a 
heralded Negro artist claiming inspiration 
from a white musician. 
FEELING OF SWING 

This, feeling of Swing that has crept 
into Modern Jazz has given it a greater 
maturity and closer alliance with basic 
jazz. All the aforementioned records are 
recommended to the lovers of the Cool 
and to those who are just becoming 
associated with it. Now if men like Teddy 
Charles, Miles Davis, Sonny Rollins, and 
Clark Terry would give a listen to these 
records, then they would all get the 
crux of the Progressive movement. 

However, be that as it may, let us 
wander to the “moldy fig” scene. Again 
(with fear of repetition) Atlantic comes 
to the fore on the Traditional scene. 
Atlantic 1219 features Wilbur de Paris 
and his “New”, New Orleans Jazz. This 
band as I have mentioned in previous 
articles, contributed some new and 
refreshing sounds to jazz. They are the 
most exciting and inventive band next to 
those of Lewis, Scobey, Barber and 
Lyttelton. They also do not play to death 
the Dixie numbers you hear again and 
again. The tunes on the LP are “Yama 
Yama Man”; “Flow Gently Sweet 
Afton”; “Hot Lips”; “Are You From 
Dixie?”; “Mardi Gras Rag”; “March of 
the Charcoal Grays”; and “Milneberg 
Joys’. A new number “Madagascar” 
which is a typical rendition popular with 
this bands followers sounds a little like 
the Martinique by way of Indiana, if you 
know what I mean. The front line has 
Wilbur, brother Sidney, Omer Simeon. 
and on some of the numbers a second 
trumpet, Doc Cheatham. The rhythm 
section is excellent (sorry, Down Beat). 


Starring pianist Sonny White (on Billie's 
‘Strange Fruit” remember?), Lee Blair on 
banjo (ex-Morton, Russell and Arm- 
strong) George Foster on drums (ex-Fess 
Williams and Chick Webb), and bassist 
Wendell Marshall (ex-Ellington). Mar- 
shall’s appearance marks the second time 
a swing man has been used in a Dixie 
session, Milt Hinton having appeared on 
a Paul Barbarin date, also on Atlantic.. 
I may add both men enhanced the 
respective sessions. This rhythm section 
complements the group greatly and lays 
down the rhythmic foundation they 
desire. Blair is particularly good in his 
solos. As on the earlier De Paris LP 
Omer Simeon is still the stella performer 
of the group. Excellent recording and 
surface. 

Brief glimpses of the jazz scene around 
America find the veteran trumpeter, Louis 
Metcalf joining the mob at the Cafe 
Metropole. Tenor man Brew Moore may 
join the Cal Tjader group, and another 
veteran Earl Hines will cut three LP’s for 
Fantasy records. Boogie Woogie pianist 
Cow Cow Davenport died in Cleveland 
at the age of 63. He leaves behind some 
100 compositions among which “Ill Be 
Glad When You're Dead You Rascal 
You” and “Mama Don’t Allow” are his 
most famous. Stan Kenton is due to 
reorganise and is again searching for new 
jazz stars. 
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Readers of this column never tire of 
telling me that I have sadly neglected 
the vocal blues lately. I have been 
accused of “selling out to modern jazz” 
whatever that may mean. Let me assure 
everyone that I have not forgotten what 
has always been my first love, but so 
many good records have been issued 
lately that I have been forced in my 
enthusiasm to abandon the “earthy 
music” for a few months. It is witn 
great pleasure that I return to the blues 
for I have recently received LP’s which 
in their various styles give a very ade- 
quate history of the development and 
broadening of these songs. The examples 
range from the rich toned voice of the 
vagrant southern singer, to the morz 
sophisticated and at times exciting city 
shouter. On the five records with which 
I am dealing, the young enthusiast will 
not obtain ali that is best in the blues, 
but he will find that he can hear a very 
interesting and important cross section. 

BLIND LEMON 

Way back when conditions for the 
Negro in the deep south were even 
worse than they are today, there 
wandered through the Southern States a 
blind beggar, Blind Lemon Jefferson. To 
the everlasting credit of the now defunct 
Paramount company, he was recorded 
on numerous occasions and although the 
equipment used in those early days was 
primitive and the original recordings 
were not of the best quality, nevertheless 
the greatness of Jefferson’s wonderful 
singing comes shining through _ the 
surface noise. The Decca engineers have 
achieved miracles with the material they 
have obtained from America and the 
final result, while not perfect, is more 
than acceptable. On the eight tracks 
under review there is some of the most 
majestic folk singing in all jazz. Here 
is richness! A full throated voice—the 
voice of a man aware of the awful 
plight of his race and of his own _posi- 
tion in that world of colour prejudice 
and hatred. Yet one can tell that here is 
also a living virile man, who could and 
did enjoy the little pleasure that came 
his way. 

There can be experienced in his songs 
all the nagging poverty and_ sadness 
which would come rolling in like some 
mighty tidal river. It is all there, 
recorded for future generations to hear. 
The work of this man is not for effete 
ears nurtured on the timid mewlings of 
the endless stream of crooners who strut 
their brief life upon the variety stages. 
earning huge salaries for doing little or 
nothing. No, Lemon’s singing is not for 
the ‘man in the street”. Nor, alas, will 
his message reach a quarter of the so 
called jazz lovers, for the blues have 
always been for a small minority. If 


DERRICK STEWART - BAXTER 


only a portion of the ballyhoo of the 
popular song market was directed on 
such artists as Big Bill Broonzy, Muddy 
Water and others, the public might get 
to know something about a great folk 
art. 

This album has been named “Peni- 
tentiary Blues” (London AL3456) which 
is not strictly accurate, for litile of the 
subject matter deals directly or in- 
directly with prison life. The songs are 
typical of what the Negro would sing 


_ in jail or elsewhere, so I suppose the 


title does relate vaguely to the material. 
All tracks were recorded between June, 
1926 and April, 1929, and each is a litile 
masterpiece of folk interpretation. The 
album notes present a vivid picture of 
the life Lemon, and others of his kind, 
must have lived, and are some of the 
best yet to appear on Decca. The songs 
of Lemon’s do not make simple listening, 
for the lyrics are not easy to catch on 
first hearing. It will take time to get 
into the heart of Jefferson, but the 
trouble taken is worth it. Nor must 
Lemon’s guitar accompaniment be over- 
looked, for it forms almost the perfect 
commentary to his voice and singing. 

LADNIER-RAINEY-HENDERSON 

Let us now turn to “Tommy Ladnier 
Plays The Blues With Ma Rainey and 
Edmonia_ Henderson” (London AL 
3548) which is the great trumpeter 
providing beautiful accompaniments 
(with a small band) to the singing of 
Rainey and Henderson. There has been 
much uninformed writing with regard to 
Ma and her famous pupil, Bessie Smith. 
Far too many critics have given the 
impression that Ma was a blues singer. 
This was only a half truth, for like Bessie 
she was a vaudeville artist. Her world 
was that of the travelling show and the 
Negro revue and all of the tracks 
devoted to her contain more of the stage 
singer than the true blues performer. 
With Bessie the blues were the most 
predominent feature, for she took the 
best of both forms and produced a per- 
fect blend. Ma Rainey was a magnificent 
singer, but her repertoire was not con- 
fined to blues. “Point” numbers and the 
comic songs of the early twenties were 
included in her act, and it was only 
when she was in the recording studio 
that she confined herself almost 
exclusively to the blues. 

“Those Dogs Of Mine” opens with a 
fine trumpet introduction by Ladnier. 
with Rainey singing some _ interesting 
Ivrics. The very. pleasant subdued 
clarinet in the background is by 
O’Bryant. No one can deny the vaude- 
ville style here. or in what follows. 
“Lucky Rock Blues” is similar in style 
and once again Ladnier is very good 
indeed subdued playing very 
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effective. His twelve bar solo half way 
through is a gem. “Southern Blues” finas 
Tommy tightly muted. He has a most 
exciting tone and certainly knows how 
to get the best from any type of mute. 
“Ya Da Do Blues” is again fine Minstrel 
blues singing. It would be foolish to 
pretend it is anything else. Many people 
grow hot under the collar at the mere 
mention of the word vaudeville. when 
applied to either Bessie of Ma. yet I 
cannot understand why, for both were 
good singers, one a genius. Surely that 
is enough. 

There is little need for me to say more 
than a_ brief word about Edmonia 
Henderson. She is not in the same class 
as Rainey, although she sings nicely on 
the four tracks which comprise side two. 
She too was a stage artist and was a 
very popular star in her day. Once again 
Ladnier provides some beautiful trumpet 
to back her. 

These singers are valuable historically 
for they provide the direct link between 
the blues and the stage. Later this style 
was to be transformed (through Bessie) 
into the Urban style of the later and 
smoother singers. These great city singers 
of today and yesterday.. 

BOOGIE WITH THE BLUES 

Once again, the vaudeville stage and 
cabaret predominates on “Boogie 
Woogie With The Blues” (London AL 
3544). The main reason for this issue 
is the piano accompaniments by such 
men as Meade Lux Lewis. Lerov Gar- 
nett, and the evergreen Cripple Clarence 
Lofton. For these men alone the disc 
is worth having for they play great piano 
throughout, but it is from the singers 
that we can once again study what was 
happening to the blues. With the excep- 
tion of Louise Johnson, none of them 
is particularly good, some being frankly 
very poor indeed. Take for instance, 
George Hannah, who has the advantage 
of Meade Lux Lewis as his accompanist. 
Mr. Hannah is a very poor singer with 
a thin piping voice and very little idea 
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of the blues. His first song, a goodish 
blues, is an interesting example of the 
“off colour” songs which were sung (and 
still are) to entertain the white cabaret 
audiences. I am sure I am correct when 
I say that Hannah must have spent most 
of his career in travelling shows and 
cabaret. Only historically, as a sign post 
is he of any value to our story. James 
“Boodle It” Wiggins, on the other hand 
is quite an acceptable singer. This artist 
appears on four tracks, two accompanied 
by Debby Bragg, and two with Blind 
Leroy Garnett. The Garnett tracks are 
much the superior. Here Wiggins shows 
a marked Bessie Smith influence. These 
are definitely songs of the city. The 
Urban style is being formed. The great 
exodus from the south to Chicago and 
the North had begun, and a new form of 
singing was springing up. Wiggins is a 
typical example of what was to follow. 
It is with Louise Johnson that we get 
the real blues singer. To the best of my 
knowledge this lady only made four 
sides. two of which appear on this disc. 
This is the real thing. Reminiscent of 
Mary Johnson, Mama Yancey and 
others. There are no vaudeville overtones 
in this performance, just fine gutty blues 
with superlative piano accompaniment 
by Cripple Clarence Lofton. A com- 
narison with the Ma Rainey should 
prove my point. Altogether this is a re- 
warding disc for the two singers 
Wiggins and Johnson and the beautiful 
and exciting work of the pianists 
concerned. 
JIMMY RUSHING 

We now bring our history of the blues 
up to date and come to the city style 
blues man. Jimmy Rushing made his 
name by shouting the blues with Count 
Basie. and with a _ voice as rich as 
chocolate cream and an attack almost the 


equal of that swinging band, Rushing 
brought an authentic touch to all his 
work. One felt that Jimmy was really 
preachin’ his blues whenever he lifted up 
that great voice. Today he is as great 
as ever. I can thoroughly recommend 
his latest offering on Vanguard PPT1 2002. 
Accompanied by a fine little group led 
by Sam Price at the piano, he belts out 
his songs with spirit and verve. There is 
that vital something in all Rushing’s work 
which puts him ahead of most of his 
contemporaries. Watch how he turns 
even popular songs such as “I Want A 
Little Girl” into the idiom of the blues. 
Other outstanding items are “How Long. 
How Long Blues”. surely one of the most 
beautiful blues ever written; “Going To 
Chicago”. and “How Do You Want Your 
Lovin’ Done”. Rushing has _ been 
neglected these last few years, but this 
record should go a long way to re- 
establishing him as one of the best of the 
modern singers. 

Finally, the new sensation of the Basie 
band, Joe Williams. “Every Day” 
(Columbia LB 10012), a two-part 78 
rpm, has been a best seller in America. 
But whilst I do not say that Joe Williams 
is a bad blues singer in the modern 
manner, I do not find the record in 
question a masterpiece. At times Joe 
shows that he does know what it is all 
about, but I am not so happy when he 
trots out the old falsetto gag which at 
times gets dangerously near a yodel. It 
all seems rather affected and I suspect 
that Mr. Williams has his eye well set on 
the crowd when he produces the mountain 
goat noises. However, I am not prepared 
to condemn on so short an acquaintance. 
A word for the Basie band. The scoring 
for brass and reeds is superb and the 
whole band achieve a beat and precision 
which is truly remarkable. 
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The idea of a “two-trombone-plus- 
rhythm” group is a novel one, probably 
due to the fact that there aren't a lot of 
exceptionally good trombonists around 
today. and so, if the idea was going to be 
worth-while, it had to be in the hands of 
two outstanding musicians. This of 
course is just what has happened, for 
J. J. Johnson and Kai Winding decided to 
form such a group, and in doing so, 
created a minor sensation in the modern 
jazz world. 

Whilst they do not claim to have finally 
tracked down that elusive “new sound” 
that so many people have been striving 
for over the past few years, they have 
certainly created some of the most 
exhilarating musical sounds to hit the jazz 
world in years. 

At first thought, the line-up of two 
horns may sound heavy and_ tedious. 
perhaps even a little dull, but this is not 
the case; when the trombonists are of the 
calibre of Johnson and Winding, then the 
music is bound to be good. 

CHUBBY JACKSON’S BAND 

These two have always been way out 
in front of the modern jazz scene, and it 
seemed only natural that they should 
come together in the end. They have of 
course played together in many bands and 
they share a mutual admiration for each 
other’s playing. The idea to form a two- 
trombone group may well have had its 
start when they played together in 
Chubby Jackson’s All-Star Band. They 
shared the trombone choruses in this 
group, and there’s a wonderful “question- 
and-answer™ routine on the band’s record- 
ing of ‘Flying the Coop” (Esquire EP 21). 
Their ideas here bear a direct similarity to 
those they employ with the new group. 
and this may be the actual forerunner to 
the present unit. 

Kai was born in Aarhus, Denmark. 
and travelled to America with his parents 
in 1934. He served his apprenticeship 
with little-known bands before joining the 
ranks of the Benny Goodman orchestra. 
but it was his next move that really 
brought him to the forefront. He joined 
the Stan Kenton orchestra and before 
long was the featured trombone soloist. 
Who can ever forget his memorable solos 
with this great band? Things like 
“Lover”, “Capitol Punishment” and 
“Collaboration”’—all. incidentally, re- 
leased in this country on Capitol. 

It was after this sojourn with Kenton 
that Kai decided the time was ripe to 
quit the big bands to go out on his own, 
and before long, he was playing with such 
jazz greats as the late Charlie Parker, 
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Miles Davis and Allen Eager, in a group 
at the Roost Club—this was in 1948. 

Jay’s career runs almost parallel to his 
partner's. From his home in Indianapolis 
he spent his first musical years gaining 
valuable knowledge and experience with 
numerous small-name bands. — His first 
big break came with the Benny Carter 
orchestra, and he later moved on to join 
the ranks of the Count Basie band. From 
there, on to New York, where his success 
story really began. He sat in with Dizzy 
Gillespie and displayed such amazing 
agility on trombone that it was hard to 
believe that he had not switched to the 
valve-operated instrument! He led his 
own group for some time, recording some 
sides which are available here on the 
Melodisc label—Teapot™ and his own 
“Afternoon in Paris”. 

It was when the Miles Davis orchestra 
was first formed that the careers of Jai 
and Kai crossed, for Kai was picked for 
the band’s first recording sessions, and Jay 
replaced him on later dates. Since those 
early days, both have matured beyond 
recognition, and today. they are playing 
far better than ever before. 

THE PRESENT GROUP 

The present group was formed in 
August 1954, and as pianist they chose 
Dick Katz, a former student with Teddy 
Wilson. Until 1953 Dick had been free- 
lancing and had spent a year with the 
Tony Scott Quartet. before joining forces 
with Jai and Kai. 

The remaining two men of the rhythm 
team are bassist Peck Morrison and 
drummer Al  Harewood—-both little 
known yet unobtrusive and competent. 
Since the group’s first recording date, the 
rhythm has been changed from time to 
time, but always the leaders have been 
lucky enough to find men who fit the 
musical pattern. 

Of the four LP’s that this group has 
recorded, only two have been released in 
this country. The original group is repre- 
sented on Esquire 20-045, and this is a 
fair cross-section of their work. “Don’t 
Argue’, an original by Kai, is a “con- 
versation™ piece that really rocks. Each 
trombonist takes a bar in stating the 
theme, and so closely do their musical 
ideas dovetail that they sound like one 
trombonist and not two. “Dinner For 
One” is a beautiful piece of jazz, the 
subtle blend of the two horns being to 
my ears the epitome of jazz perfection. 
“How Long Has This Been Going On” 
is full of wonderful humour, particularly 
at the end, complete with its “Dixie- 
style” coda. 
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The second release in this country is on 
the London label (LTZ-N15003), and it is 
quite as good as the Esquire LP. Lots of 


humour, a joyous, soaring, exciting 
sound, plus impeccable solo choruses. In 
the main here Jai and Kai prefer to play 
their own arrangements of such ° “oldies” 

as “Lover”, “Thou Swell”, “Yes Sir 
That’s My Baby”, “It’s All Right With 
Me™ and “Mad About The Boy”—all are 
par excellence. But so too are the rest 
of the titles on this new 12-inch LP. 
“Lope City” and “Stolen Brass” are 
Johnson originals, whilst Winding also 
blossoms out as a composer with the 
excellent “That’s How I Feel About You” 
and the swinging “Gong Rock”. The 
bassist for this session was the ex-Elling- 
tonian, Wendell Marshall. 

On two other discs, not yet released 
here, they produce astonishing new slants 
on “Bernie’s Tune” (the tune popularised 
by the Gerry Mulligan Quartet), and. 
believe it or not, a really swinging version 
of “The Whiffenpoof Song”. So much 
for versatility! 

If you haven't yet heard these records, 
then you don’t know what you are miss- 
ing, and I am sure there's a place for this 
brand of jazz in everybody's collection— 
ancient or modern. 
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40. JAMES PRICE JOHNSON 

After a long illness, James P. Johnson 
passed away on November 17, 1955. A 
lengthy obituary and his photograph 
appeared in the major New York news- 
papers, which gave him more notice in 
death than they had in life. Those who, 
like he, could play piano with both hands 
are slowly fading from the scene; soon 
only the tinklers will remain. 

Brian Rust forwards details of two 
unissued Victor sides, to add to his all- 
too-short discography. 

JAMES P. JOHNSON—piano solos. Re- 
corded New York, February 3, 1928. 

BVE-42409 Mournful Thoughts. 

BVE-42410 Ebony Dreams. 


41. SNOOZER QUINN 

Brian has also uncovered details of the 
legendary guitar solos by the late Snoozer 
Quinn (see also my January 1955 col.). 
These were recorded by Victor in San 
Antonio, Texas, on May 21, 1928, and 
were never issued. 
BVE-42345 Snoozer’s Blues. 
BVE-42346 Tiger Rag. 
BVE-42347 That'll Get It. 
BVE-42348 Rambling Blues. 


42. REMAKES 

When making records, the recording 
company customarily makes _ several 
recordings (or “takes”) of each tune on 
the session. Each tune is assigned a 
matrix number (presumably in chrono- 
logical order) and each take is given a 
suffix letter or numeral. (Except a few 
companies like Vocalion and Brunswick 
which, for a while, assigned a different 
matrix number to each take). 

Occasionally, the first take is deemed 
good enough, so no more are made; more 
usually, two or three of four takes are 
recorded successively, and the “best’’ one 
is selected for issue. It frequently 
happens, however, that none of the takes 
of a particular version is judged good 
enough for issue; if the company must 
issue that tune by that artist, it must then 
re-make it at a later date. (Incidentally, 
can anyane tell me what are the policies 
of the American and the British Musicians’ 
Unions toward remakes? Is the artist 
bound to guarantee an issuable perform- 
ance, so that a remake, if necessary, is 
considered already paid for ? Or does the 
company take the risk, and pay for re- 
makes as if brand new sessions?). 

Different companies have different 
methods of designating takes of remade 
matrices. I am referring primarily to the 
pre-World War II period. Companies 
like Vocalion and Brunswick, while 
assigning a different matrix number to 
each take, of course did the same thing 
for remakes. Victor, however, retained 
the same matrix number for any number 


of takes of the same tune by a given 
artist, no matter what the date. The 
highest take number I know of, on any 
label, is on Victor 18737, “My Mammy”, 
by Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra, 
with take /7; any take number higher 
than 4 or 5 is generally a remake. 

The classic example on Victor is an- 
other Paul Whiteman number, “San” 
(matrix number 30172). This was record- 
ed on June 9, 1924, and issued on Victor 
19381. Almost four years later (Jan. 11, 
1928), a later Whiteman orchestra includ- 
ing Bix Beiderbecke on cornet also 
recorded “San” for Victor. The original 
matrix: number (30172) was retained; take 
6 was issued on Victor 24078, and take 7 
on Victor 25367. 

Columbia likewise retained the original 
matrix number for any number of re- 
makes. Bessie Smith's “Keeps On 
A-Rainin’ ” (matrix 80865) was originally 
recorded on Feb. 16, 1923. All takes 
were rejected, so more were cut on April 
11th; these in turn were judged unsuitable, 
so a third session was held on April 26. 
Take /0 from this third date was issued 
on Columbia A3898. 

Jimmie Lunceford’s “Let’s Try Again” 
(matrix WC 3070) was recorded in 
Chicago on May 9, 1940. All takes were 
rejected, however, so it was remade in 
New York on July 9, 1940, with the same 
matrix number. The take issued on 
Columbia 35725 therefore bears a 
Chicago matrix number even though it 
was recorded in New York. (See New 
Hot Discography, page 438). 

Gennett assigned a new matrix number 
whenever a remake was necessary; the 
original number was never revived. The 
ledgers show that they were quite apt, 
however; to remake the same title with a 
different artist ,or to substitute a different 
title by the same artist. Strictly speaking 
of course, such examples are not true 
remakes, although they are so called in 
Gennett’s ledgers. 

Paramount apparently used a new 
matrix number whenever a remake was 
cut. Paramount 12716, by Clarence 
Jones and his Sock Four, bears two 
matrix number on each side. “I’ve Got It 
All” has 20970 on the label, but 21062-2 
in the wax, and “Mid The Pyramids” 
has 20971 on the label and 21063-1 in the 
wax. I interpret the numbers on the 
label as being the original matrices, which 
were later rejected after the labels had 
been ordered and printed, and the num- 
bers in the wax as the remake matrix 
numbers. This is speculation, however: 
a more positive example is found in two 
copies of Paramount 12035: “Father, 
Prepare Me” (1367-1) and “My Lord’s 
Gonna Move This Wicked Race” (1368-1) 
by the JUBILEE QUARTETTE. Early 
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issues are as above; this was a popular 
coupling, and was kept in the catalogue 
almost to the end. Later pressings bear 
the above matrix numbers and a second 
set of matrices, 2873-1 and 2872-2 
respectively, in the wax. Again [ 
interpret the second version as a remake, 
in this case because the original stampers 
may have been all worn out. 

Plaza Music Co., and its successor, 
American Record Co., followed the 
Victor/Columbia system of retaining the 
matrix number for all takes and remakes, 
but added a unique wrinkie of their own. 
If they could not arrange to have the 
original artist back to remake some 
rejected masters, they used a different 
artist. At least one case of an original 
and a remake version, both by different 
artists, was issued, on Perfect 15265 on 
the reverse of the Dorsey Brothers’ 
“Have A Little Faith In Me” (9277-3). 
Copy 1, owned by Perry Armagnac. 
couples this with “Crying For The 
Carolines (9231-2) as by CLICQUOT 
CLUB ESKIMOS, vocal chorus Rodman 
Lewis. Copy II, in Dan Mahony’s 
collection, couples 9277-3 with “Crying 
For The Carolines” (9231-6) as by LOU 
GOLD AND HIS ORCHESTRA, vocal 
chorus Irving Kaufman. The two 
versions are not at all the same aurally. 
Helene Chmura of Columbia Records 
tells us that the Clicovot Club version 
was recorded on Dec. 17, 1929, and the 
Lou Gold remake on Feb. 25, 1930. 

Mrs. Chmura also points out that a 
similar situation prevailed at one of Ben 
Pollack’s sessions. “I’ve Got Five Dollars” 
(10416), “Sweet And Hot (10417), and 
“I'm A Ding Dong Daddy (From Dumas) 
(10418) were recorded by  Pollack’s 
orchestra on Feb. 12, 1931. 10416 and 
10417 were remade on March 2, 1931, by 
Pollack; and these two matrices were 
remade a second time on March 18, 1931. 
by Ed Kirkeby and his Orchestra (!) 
along with “Teardrops and_ Kisses” 
(10507). I have heard that two masters 
of each of the remade titles was issued, 
but I do not know the takes: one take of 
‘Sweet And Hot” was said to be “hot”. 
with jazz solos, and the other more 
straight, without solos. This sounds as 
though one was the Pollack version with 
Teagarden, et al, and the other the 
Kirkeby version. Can anyone supply 
authentic information on this, including 
band credits and takes? 

When the matrix number is retained 
for all remakes, as above, the remade 
version may then have a_ different 
personnel than the original. In such 
cases, the take number will be more 
important than the matrix number as a 
clue in sorting out sides made at the same 
session. 
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We thought that the Universal film. 
the “Benny Goodman Story” was a very 
pleasant movie. For some reason which 
we haven't yet been able to define 
(although we have a somewhat guilty 
feeling that Donna Reed may have 
something to do with it), we liked it 
much better than the “Glenn Miller 
Story”—despite the presence of Louis in 
the latter. 

The story sticks pretty near the truth 
and traces Goodman’s musical history 
from his days with the Ben Pollack band 
to the first Carnegie Hall concert with 
his own swing outfit. This concert 
sequence should have provided a legiti- 
mate excuse to parade the Duke Elling- 
ton orchestra, but as it was, we merely 
had to make do with guests Harry James 
(playing “Shine” and “Sing, Sing, Sing”) 
and Ziggy Elman contorting himself and 
his trumpet for a version of his own 
“And the Angels Sing”. Perhaps the 
budget boggled at the thought of the 
Duke in glorious technicolor! 

The romance between Goodman and 
John Hammond's sister, whom he eventu- 
ally married, provides Steve Allen (who 
really does look like B. G.) with a chance 
to act the lovelorn goon. and Miss Reed 
to look quite beautiful and dress 
superbly. 

For the jazz conscious, there is quite 
a bit of music to be heard. The full 
band in which Buck Clayton is well 
photographed and also, praise be, given 
a chance to play, performs about a dozen 
numbers from which “Stompin’ at the 
Savoy”.-“Down South Camp Meetin’” 
and “One O’Clock Jump” remain in 
mind. Kid Ory’s band do the “Original 
Dixieland One-Step”; Lionel Hampton 
plays his vibes with the Quartet in a 
splendid “Avalon”; whilst a group led 
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by Ben Pollack romp through various 
Dixieland tunes. The Jam_ Session 
sequence with Clayton, Goodman. 
Krupa, Urbie Green and Teddy Wilson 
is unfortunately too short, but Teddy gets 
quite a bit of footage elsewhere and 
Krupa grimaces | and thumps his way 
through a long “Sing, Sing, Sing”. 

As we said, a very pleasant film, and 
one we think that will do the jazz cause 
no harm at all. 

MERCURY AND EMARCY 

As from this month the catalogues of 
these two American companies will be 
handled in this country by the Nixa 
Record Co. Ltd. 

Both Mercury and EmArcy are strong 
in the modern jazz field and this acquisi- 
tion should considerably strengthen the 
Nixa catalogue which now issues the 
Jazz Today series and the excellent 


. Vanguard jazz issues. 


CHARLES DAVENPORT 

Charles “Cow Cow” Davenport died 
in Cleveland, Oh‘o on December 2 at 
the age of 63. He lived out his profes- 
sional life in a world far different from 
that of the modern jazz musician: respec- 
table night clubs, concerts, theatre tours, 
jazz festivals and the like. His milieu 
was the honky-tonks, carnivals, vaude- 
ville and the T.O.B.A.; his audience was 
a special one, and his music had a simple 
function: to entertain. The marvel was 
that Davenport’s music, like New Orleans 
jazz, could transcend its function, its 
surroundings, and its audience and speak 
to all of us. 

Not a particularly prolific recorder, 
he nevertheless has left quite a few 
memorable records, ranging from the 
poignant “Jim Crow Blues’—surely one 
of the most direct examples of social 
protest in jazz—to the earthy humour of 
“Mootch Piddle”. Among his piano 
solos are several versions of his power- 
ful “Cow Cow” blues, with its insistent 
bass rhythms punctuated by sudden stops, 
and the famous “Atlanta Rag”. Eur- 
real Montgomery, himself the creator of 
many fine tunes. made perhaps as fine 
a tribute to Davenport as can be 
imagined by including “Cow Cow Blues” 
on a recent LP. 

Throughout his career Davenport had 
some success as a writer of songs, among 
them “Mama don’t Allow ro Music 
Played Around Here.” But his biggest 
hit of all couldn't have had a more 
inappropriate title: “I'll Be Glad When 
You're Dead, You Rascal You.” 


WHAT’S HAPPENING IN PARIS 
(From D. W. Marmaduke) 


The Modern Jazz Quartet will not 
appear in Paris as was supposed. Nor 
will Billie Holiday. Too bad for the 
musicians and the “aficionados”! 

The French E.M.I. group (Pathé Mar- 
coni) have recently issued five unusually 
interesting LP’s, all recorded in Paris 
by French leaders and soloists. Pianist 
André Persiany Big Band; pianist arran- 
ger Christian Chevallier Big Band (both 
studio bands but excellent); vibist Geo 


Daly groups; guitarist Jean Pierre Sas- 
son; and drummer “Dave” Pochonet All 
Stars, featuring the American trumpeter 
Jonah Jones. Two albums cf Pochonet’s 
“All Stars” with Jonah have been already 
published in the States by the Angel 
label, and some mixed sides of the above 
mentioned groups will follow soon. 
French Vogue has just issued an album 
of some numbers played at the last 
Paris Jazz Festival (vintage °54) by the 
Gerry Mulligan Quartet. It’s great stuff. 


WHERE TO FIND THEM 


At the “Trois Maillets”’, 56 rue Gal- 
ande—André Persiany Quintet with Guy 
Lafitte (ts) and Michel “Low Reed” de 
Villers (as & bar. sax)—Bill Coleman 
(tp) in attraction, with Al “Fats” 
Edwards. 

At the “Club St. Germain”, 13 rue 
Saint Benoit—Evenings: Maurice Meu- 
nier (cl & ts); Raymond Fol (pno) and 
“Mak Kak” Reilles (d). Attraction: 
Stephane Grappelly. Saturdays and 
Sunday afternoons: Bobby Jaspar (ts) 
Quintet with Rene Urtreger (p). 

At the “Vieux Colombier”, rue de 
Vieux Colombier—Claude Luter and His 
Band. 

At the “Tabou”, 33 rue Dauphine— 
Jean Claude Fohrenbach (ts) Trio, with 
Georges Arvanitas (p). 

At the “Cameleon”, rue St. Andre Des 
Arts—Henri Renaud (p) and His Quartet. 

At the “Cave A Pilou”, rue du Vieux 
Colombier—{Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons) Michel Attenoux and His Band. 

At the “Riverside”, 13 rue du Petit 
Pont—Albert Nicholas (cl); J. C. Pel- 
letier (p); Gerard “Dave” Pochonet (qd). 

There is at present a musician’s strike 
relative to recordings. French musicians 
are asking for more pay (the former 
being ridiculous), and not a single record- 
ing session has taken place since the end 
of October. No-one knows tow long 
it’s going to last, as several of Wc major 
companies have refused to give any in- 
crease over the former Union rate of 
£3 for a 3 hours session, plus 2 shillings 
for each extra quarter of an hour. 
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erpetual Motion (Soloist: OSCAR PETERSON); Spring in Naples (Soloist: FLIP PHILLIPS); 
Sprang (Soloist: ROY ELDRIDGE); Chuck-a-luck (Soloist: RAY BROWN); 

arly Awedom (Soloist: BILL HARRIS); Music for a strip teaser 

Soloists: ROY ELDRIDGE and FLIP PHILLIPS) ; 

imlico (Soloist: JIMMY HAMILTON); Taxco (Soloist: LOUIS BTLLSON) 33CX10017 


ccompanying artists include: JIMMY ROWLES, piano: 

RRY EDISON, tpt.; BENNY CARTER, alto saz.; 

RRY BUNKER, drums; JOHN SIMMONS, bass 

t had to be you; Come rain or come shine; I don’t want to cry anymore; 

don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you: A fine romance; Gone with the wind; 
get a kick out of you; Isn’t this a lovely day 33CX10019 


AST IB reaturing STAN GETZ, tenor sar.; CONTE CANDOLI, tpt,: 
‘SHELLY MANNE, drums; LOU LEVY, pidv9; LEROY VINEGAR, bass 
East of the sun (West of the moon); Four; Suddenly it’s spring; 
Night in Tunisia; Summertime; Shine 33CX10018 


COLU 


MBIA 


FLIP PHILLIPS ; BILL HARRIS; JO JONES; 
E HALIUuINols JACQUET; HOWARD McGHEE; RAY BROWN; HANK JONES 
Perdido; Mordido; Endido 38CX10020 


AK? 


DDY RiGorchestra conducted by HOWARD GIBELING 
verything happens to me; Wrap your troubles in dreams 
dand dream your troubles away); Sure thing; Glad to be unhappy SEB10024 


E PARKS parker, alto sar.; MAX ROACH, drums: 
L HAIGH, piano; PERCY HEATH, bass) 
ow’s the time; Chi chi; Confirmation; I remember you SEB10026 A ] ] recorded 


BIG B lying home; Swingin’ on C; 
Midnight Sun; The blues ain’t news tome SEB10025 under the personal 


RCHESH JOE WILLIAMS; COUNT BASIE, F. GREENE, E. JONES, bass; 

§. PAYNE, drums; F. WESS, C. FOWLKES, W. GRAHAM, F. FOSTER, M. ROYAL, SUpervision of 

ares.; H. COKLR, B. POWFLL, W. RUGHES, tbns.; J. NEWMAN, R. JONES, W. CULLEY, tots.) 
e Comeback LB10017 


Norman Granz 
Ken-Karangae; They call the wind Maria LB10019 


HAM XTET (vioneL HAMPTON, vibraharp; DWIKE MITCHELL, piano; JOHN MACKEL, gtr.; 
ETER BADIE, bass; RUFUS JONES, drums ; ISAURO HERNANDEZ, conga drum) 
song of the Vineyard; 


HAM G BAND (with above personnel plus J. ARAKI, R. PLATER, E. CHAMBLEE, R. BRAUER, 
- EVANS, S@Ze€S.; E. PRESTON, W. DAVENPORT, J. BROOKS, E. MULLENS, tpts,; A. HAYES, 
. SPANOW, H. ROBERTS, tbns.; R. PLATER, Cit.; w. RUFF, Tr. Horn) 
Shalom— Shalom 1LB10018 


Columbia Graphophone Company Limited, Record Division, 
8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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RECORD 


BOB BURNS: 


STANDARD — 78's 


COUNT BASIE & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Paradise Squat—Hob Nail Boggie 
(COLUMBIA LB10013—Ss. 7d.) 

The electronic organ once again pro- 
vides Bill Basie with the means for 
expression in the first of this pair of 
typical band arrangements. What this 
unfortunate instrument lacks melodically 
it makes up in volume and overall sound 
effect: in terms of Basie’s ten fingers this 
means quite a lot, but I still prefer the 
piano playing on the boogie side. Here 
the band is used for rhy.hmic effect and 
swings merrily through a conventional 
and brassy score. ~~ 


THE BELLS OF JOY 
How Sweet It Is—I’m Gonna Press On 
(VOGUE V 2357—6s. 3d.) 

A couple of religious songs by a small 
negro group who have a passionate style 
and fine rhythmic drive. “How sweet” is 
fast, rocking, primitive, and ends on a 
high African wail. “Press on” is slower 
and rather more restrained. Hard stuff, 
possibly, for those who prefer their 
worship silent; like much Negro religious 
music it lacks melodic interest, but is 
otherwise most intriguing. Such music 
does provide a reminder, occasionally 
needed, that Jesus Christ was not a 

ropean. 
G.B. 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
Guitar Shuffle — When Did You 
Leave Heaven 
(VOGUE V 2351—6s. 3d.) 

Two titles also available on E.P. (EPV 
1107). “Heaven” is a pop number of no 
merit. and with it Bill demonstrates that 
his taste and his technique are liable to 
go in different directions. Away from the 
blues he is nowhere, and his excursions 
into the musical slums are less successful 
than those of Lonnie Johnson. “Guitar 
Shuffle” is a fine example of instrumental 
ability and maintains a_ cracking pace 
throughout, with no singing. én 


BENNY CARTER 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Isn’t It Romantic — Key Largo 
(COLUMBIA LB10016—Ss. 7d.) 

A coupling of interest, which features 
Benny Carter at his most lyrical, but in 
the unfortunate atmosphere of strings and 
things which are least conducive to the 
best jazz. I am especially intrigued by the 
“Largo” track, with its superbly fluent 
saxophone line, which has all the makings 
of a jazz classic, if transposed to the right 
background setting. 


ViCTOR FELDMAN BIG BAND 
Elegy — Maenya 
(TEMPO A 127—6s. 3d.) 
“Elegy”—Beautiful ballad composition 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


45 


by Victor, arranged tastefully and played 
by musicians who understand the idiom. 
After an impeccable French horn intro 
there is an ensemble statement of the 
tune with alto sax lead floating on top of 
fat voicing through to the wind bass. 
Solo trumpet, vibes and tenor follow. 
Ronnie Scott is the attraction of this 
record for me. I’ve never heard him play 
better—beautifully relaxed and thought- 
ful improvisation. A great one for around 
the fire with the lights low. 

“Maenya’—Up tempo Afro-Cuban 
jazz. Drums intro gets this one away to 
an exciting start and unison saxes state 
the theme with brass punctuations—then 
solos by trombone, and vibes really 
wailin.. The saxes split a chorus— 
Ronnie, Derek, Tubby—then a chorus by 
Dizzy, choosing the finest of notes. An- 
other trumpet chorus by Jimmy Deuchar 
leads to the last chorus ensemble with 
“holes” to spotlight Phil Seamen's 
imaginative beats. 

B.B. 

Victor Fe!dman (vibes), Derek Humble (as). 
Ronnie Scott, Tubby Hayes (ten), Harry Klein 
(bar), Jimmy Watson, Jimmy Deuchar, Dizzy 
Reece (tpts), Ken Wray (tmb & b.t.), John Bur- 


den (fr.hn), Jim Powell (tuba), Norman Stenfalt 
(pno), Lennie Bush (bass), Phil Seamen (dms). 


THE LIONEL HAMPTON QUINTET 
A Foggy Day—Hamp’s Boogie Woogie 
(COLUMBIA-CLEF LD 10014—5s. 7d.) 

I doubt if either Hamp or Oscar, who 
both give their usual impeccable perform- 
ances, could have foreseen that the first 
title would be reviewed in the ideal set- 
ting—in other words during one of Lon- 
don’s worst fogs! However, such 
coincidences apart, this is a neatly played 
interpretation of the well known 
Gershwin tune without being any more 
than technically adept. 

The Hampton-Buckner original on the 
back is a gallery-fetching performance 
with Oscar beating out some pounding 
chords on boogie style with excellent 
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rhythmic support from Buddy Rich and 
Ray Brown. Hamp dominates the second 
half, but it’s not his best work and sounds 
rather hackneyed. Buddy Rich overdoes 
the sizzling cymbals, but the performance 
certainly swings. 

P.T. 


Lionel Hampton (vibes), Oscar Peterson (pno), 
rp Ellis (gtr), Ray Brown (bass), Buddy Rich 
(dms). 


TONY KINSEY QUARTET 
Ballet — Hey There 
(DECCA F 10648—Ss. 7d.) 


Ballet: A Le Sage original. The first 
statement strikes me as being a bit too 
tinkly for a jazz tune, but the middle eight 
is an attractive, plaintive melody. The 
vibes solo moves with deft sureness and 
the baritone has a lovely, fresh sound in 
style, and a tone that suits this group to 
a “cocktail”. 

“Hey There” is the “pop” from the 
“Pajama Game”. The treatment is vibes 
melody and baritone figures, then a too 
long ad-lib from vibes, an instrument that 
has a very limited range of colour. 
Ronnie Ross's delivery will soon make 
him recognised as one of Britain’s jazz 
giants. 

B.B 


Tony Kinsey (dms), Ronnie Ross (var. sax), 
Bill Le Sage (vibes), Eric Dawson (bass). 


GENE KRUPA SEXTET 
Paradise—Coronation Hop 
(COLUMBIA LBI10015—Ss. 7d.) 


The shining light of this coupling is 
Willie Smith, who unexpectedly eclipses 
my favourite, Teddy Wilson, both in the 
dreamy lilt of “Paradise” and in the up- 
tempo “Hop”. Charlie Shavers has little 
chance to show himself except in sharp 
unison passages, and in a well played 
muted chorus on the second side. Teddy 
Wilson sounds very frilly and inconse- 
quential, which surprises me in the light 
of recent recorded examples of his work, 
and particularly when one recalls that he 
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has worked extensively with most of the 
men on this session. 

Charlie Shavers (tpt). Willie Smith (alto), Teddy 
Wilson (pno), Israel Crosby (bass), Steve Jordan 
(gtr), Gene Krupa (dm). 


MEZZROW-BECHET SEPTET 
Blood On The Moon—House Party 
(VOGUE V 2350—6s. 3d.) 

If you haven't got these two wonderful 
sides in your collection already here's 
your chance. Originally recorded for the 
King Jazz label on July 30th, 1945, both 
feature some of Mezz and Bechet’s best 
recorded work, while the late Hot Lips 
Page plays some fine trumpet and sings 
the blues in typical fashion. 

This is wild and definitely uninhibited 
jazz and everyone on the date really 
seems to enjoy himself. Both are the 
blues in the real sense of the word—you 
don't hear ‘em played this way often to- 
day. P.T. 

Mezz Mezzrow (clt), Sidney Bechet (sop sax), 
Hot Lips Page (tpt & vo), Sammy Price (pno), 
Danny Barker (gtr), Pops Foster (bass), Big Sid 
Catlett (drs). 


GENE NORMAN PRESENTS 
FOUR SAXOPHONES 
Frantastic—Frankly Speaking 
(VOGUE V 2355—6s. 3d.) 


“Frantastic”’ — Alto intro to a swing 
tempo 12-bar ensemble chorus, first 
unison, then 4-way harmony, soprano 
lead. A well balanced quartet sound 
considering it’s moving around so fast. 
Tenor solo follows-—his sound is clear, 
but the style is a bit too fluffy for my 
liking. 

The baritone follows and really blows 
carefree atmosphere into the proceedings. 
The alto picks up with a good send-off—a 
very student style, the other three saxes 
sustaining a simple back-ground noise. 
A short 4-to-the-bar bass solo leads to 
the quartet theme for finale. 

“Frankly Speaking’—A four sax-and- 
rhythm section plays a unison riff on the 
12-bar blues sequence, introducing solos 
by alto, tenor and baritone—more 
ensemble and more alto jazz going 
through a couple of key changes. The 
rhythm section swings politely; alto shows 
a Parker influence to the point where it 
sounds as if he doesn’t think much for 
himself. However his delivery is fiery 
and his intonation sure. The tenor is 
fair but lacks that something that com- 
mands one’s attention. The baritone is 
a knock-out—fresh ideas and a freedom 
of inhibition, rare in modern jazz men. 
Too many sax choruses spoil the broth. 


Frank Morgan (as), Buddy Collette (ts). Bob 
Gordon (b. sax), Russ Cheever (sop), Lyle Murphy 
(celeste); Buddy Clarke (bass); Chris Hamilton 
(dms-2), Richie Frost (dms-1). 


JACK PARNELL AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
East Meets West—Sugarfoot Stomp 
(PALOPHONE R 4127——5s. 7d.) 
“East Meets West” with its Red Indian 
motives and weird percussive effects was 
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jointly composed by Parnell and_ his 
pianist Ronnie Roullier. The basic theme 
is a simple riff, and the whole thing a 
showcase for Jack's strikingly precise 
drumming. More striking however, is the 
force and drive Jack extracts from his 
band; the trumpets play with noticeable 
bite, and the saxes generate a big fat 
sound, 

Reverse side is an up-to-the-minute 
arrangement of Louis Armstrong's famous 
“Sugarfoot Stomp”. It is played so well 
that it can hardly be considered a “dig” 
at the Traditional school, and in fact, I 
rather like it. K.G. 


OSCAR PETTIFORD SEXTET 
Ondine—Fast Lag 
(VOGUE V 2348—6s. 3d.) 

Previously released in LP form, one 
would have thought that this group would 
have produced a more exciting sound. 
Star performer is guitarist Tal Farlow, 
who is the only soloist of any consequence 

n “East Lag’, except for a brief, but 
enjoyable, contribution from _ leader 
Pettiford. 

Solos all round on the backing again 
find Farlow at the head of the honours 
list. Al Cohn turns in a fair chorus, but 
Kai Winding’s is far from his best and 
pianist Henri Renaud has little to say. 

G 


K.G. 
Oscar Pettiford (bass), Al Cohn (tnr), Kai 
Winding (tmb), Tal Farlow (gtr), Henri Renaud 
(pno), Max Roach (dms). 


EXTENDED — 45°s 


ALABAMA JUG BAND 
The Jazz Me Blues; I Wish I Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate—Gulf 

Coast Blues; Crazy Blues 

(BRUNSWICK OE 9161-—-Ils. 10d.) 

Jug bands and indeed all branches of 
the spasm clan are a matter of personal 
taste. Personally, I find the music of such 
groups quite irresistible and full of the 
most uninhibited swing and love of jazz. 

The personnel of this group is still 
somewhat cloaked in mystery, but aural 
evidence as well as most of the disco- 
graphies would point to Cecil Scott on 
clarinet and Ed Allen on trumpet, which 
leads one to suppose that this was a 
Clarence Williams group. 

The four titles were recorded for 
American Decca on September Sth, 1934, 
at the same session as “My Gal Sal” and 
“Somebody Stole My Gal” already issued 
over here. The vocals on “Sister Kate” 
and “Gulf Coast Blues” are sung by 
Hambone Jackson, who is particularly 
good on the latter. A character named 
Cabbage is responsible for this earthy 
vocal on “Crazy Blues”, while The Cab- 
bage Trio joins forces with Hambon- 
Jackson for the first title. All feature 
good solo work from Ed. and Cecil; while 
the jug blower gives a nice bass tone to 
the rhythm section. Recommended to all 
who enjoy the Washboard school of jazz, 
with “Gulf Coast” the highspot of the 


four. P.T. 
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THE VIC ASH QUARTET 

Skylark; Lazybones—The Nearness 

Of You; Two Sleepy People 
(NIXA NJE 1002—I1s. 10d.) 

Four Hoagy Carmichael tunes com- 
prise Vic Ash's tribute to the man whom 
he accompanied on his recent British tour. 

Ja nomination for the best track goes 

“Two Sleepy People’, a perky, easy- 
onal number that seems to bring the 
best out of pianist Bill Le Sage who also 
contributes a neat intreduction to the 
nostalgic “Skylark”. 

Vic fs superb throughout. From his 
slow meanderings on “Nearness” to the 
sprightly, almost cheeky, “Lazybones”, his 
clarinet playing is full of charm and good 
taste. Bassist Sammy Stokes and a very 
subdued Phil Seamen complete a rhythm 
section that could hardly have been 
bettered. K.G. 

Vic Ash (clt). Bill Le Sage (pno), Sammy Stokes 
(bass), Phil Seamen (ds). 


COUNT BASIE BIG BAND 
Cash Box; Tom Whaley—Jack and 
Jill; Basie Talks 
(COLUMBIA SEB 10023—10s. 74d.) 

“Cash Box’—A fiery brass intro to 
Basie’s familiar touch as he sounds the 
12-bar riff, then taken up by unison saxes 
and stabbing brass figures. It won't take 
many bars to convince you that this is 
great dance music and equally as inter- 
esting to listen to. No wonder Basie’s 
band is sucessful—it’s too real to fail. My 
sense of rhythm is tickled as soon as I 
hear him hit the first “chink” on piano, 
and the whole band plays with the same 
relaxed and yet intense precision. The 
tenor solo is sheer beauty; the only other 
bands I’ve heard play off beats like this 
are Ellington and Lunceford. 

“Tom Whaley”—this tune spotlights 
the mellow tones of the saxes, and that 
consistent driving rhythm section; typical 
of all Basie arrangements, it builds all the 
way. A few bars of frantic tenor from 
Eddie (Lockjaw) Davis promotes excite- 
ment. 

“Jack and Jill’—Basie features a lot 
of unison saxes, and they have developed 
an attractive quality. This is another 
interesting arrangement, played with 
gusto, and features some “Harlem” tenor, 
swinging all the way. 

‘Basie Talks’—I love the sound of that 
guitar in the rhythm section. The tenor 
is a “Lester” all over, the closest I’ve 
heard to the ‘Pres’. Driving ensemble 
and some original jazz sounds on clarinet 
contribute. Basie’s sounds never drag on, 
always having the element of surprise that 
would interest the most blasé listeners. A 
“great” band in every way. B.B. 


SIDNEY BECHET WITH THE 
DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 
King Porter Stomp; Original Dixie- 
land One-Step — Absent Minded 
Blues; Dutch Swing College Blues 

(PHILIPS BBE12019—1I1s. 10d.) 
An enthusiastic but under-rehearsed 

band of Dutch jazzmen provide the back- 
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ing for some of Sidney Bechet’s interest- 
ing saxophone music. It seems that the 
older he gets the harder he blows, and 
this proves ,every now and then, to be to 
the detriment of his own and the band’s 
work. On the other hand I will readily 
excuse the hand of experience when in 
company with a group of relative novices; 
not unexpectedly they sound better on the 
two tracks which they do not share with 
Sidney, whose best blowing is heard in 
“King Porter”. 
G.L. 


BEN BOWERS & HIS MUSICIANS 
Outskirts of Town—Stop and Fix It; 
Don’t Think You Know It All 
(NIXA NJE 1001—1Is. 10d.) 

In keeping with other Nixa presenta- 
tions of British jazz, this record maintains 
the customary high standard of perform- 
ance and recording. Ben Bowers sings 
with force and conviction, and is clearly 
no novice to the intricacies of the blues. 
The supporting group plays sensible 
straight forward accompaniment, relaxed 
and interspersed with some good er 

L. 


THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
I'll Never Smile Again; Laura — 
Lullaby In Rhythm 
(VOGUE EPV 1108 — 13s. 74d.) 
These three selections are from a Vogue 
LP released early last year, and I can do 
no better than to quote from my review, 
dated April, 1955: “For my money this 
is the best yet . . . and provides some of 
the finest Brubeck and Desmond on wax.” 
Brubeck’s solo work-out on “Laura” is 
delicate and constructive, and Desmond’s 
contributions on the remaining two tracks 
easily match the artistic talents of his 

leader. K.G. 
Dave Brubeck (pno), Paul Desmond (alto), Ron 
Crotty (bass), Joe Dodge (drs). 


MILT BUCKNER AT THE ORGAN 
Bernie’s Tune; Rockin’ With Milt— 
Slaughter on 125th Street; Little 

Miss Maudlin 

(CAPITOL EAP1000 — IIs. 10d.) 

The technical efficiency of Mr. Buckner, 
whose early bop piano work with Hamp- 
ton and others was something of a 
wonderment to me, is apt to blind one 
to the sad lack of jazz in these tracks. 
His rhythmic grounding fights through a 
barrage of over-amplified organic non- 
sense. and the “Slaughter”, clearly 
intended to be limited to the confines 
of 125th Street, may truthfully be said to 
extend to the whole of the titles, despite 
the efforts of Buckner and an able rhythm 
section te avert a major catastrophe. 


RAYMOND BURKE AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BAND 
Over The Waves; Blues For Joe — 
Bill Bailey; Sundown 
(MELODISC EPM 7-60—7s. 10d.) 
Ever since hearing Ray Burke’s Blue 
Four playing “Mardi Gras” on a rare 
Creole label, I have been anxious to hear 
more of his work, and this excellent 
EP gives one a fine opportunity to hear 
this perceptive and subtle clarinet player 
at his best. 
All four selections (recorded in New 


Orleans in April 1955) are notable for 
their restraint and high musical quality— 
a somewhat rare attribute among contem- 
porary N.O. groups. The group play very 
well together and all the performances are 
jazz in the very best sense of the word. 
Jack Delaney’s solo on “Sundown”; Alvin 
Alcorn’s sensitive work on “Over The 
Waves” (reminiscent of the Harlem 
Hamfats) and ‘Blues For Joe”; and Ray’s 
clarinet throughout combine to make this 
a most interesting issue. 


Ray Burke (clit), Alvin Alcorn (tpt), Jack 
Delaney (tmb), Stanley Mendelson (pno), Sher- 
wood Mangiapane (bass), Abbie Brunies (drs). 


BUCK CLAYTON QUARTET 
Blues In First; Blues In Second — 
Sweet Georgia Brown; B.C. and B.C. 
(VOGUE EPV 1101 — 13s. 74d.) 


A musician of the stature and experi- 
ence of Buck Clayton can carry a session 
alone, but it is apt to be a severe test. In 
the case of the two blues on the first side 
it is not Buck who finds the going 
difficult, but his rhythm section who lack 
the necessary elasticity. This is even 
more demonstrable on the remaining two 
titles on which the talents of two more 
trumpet players—first Merril Stepter. 
then Bill Coleman—are displayed. 

“Georgia Brown” is not satisfactory: 
Stepter’s high flights and cold empty 
phrasings are neither restrained nor com- 
pensated for by Buck. In “B.C.” it is 
pleasant to hear the striding style of Bill 
Coleman, but he and Clayton do not mix 
well together in this case; on both these 
tracks the rhythm is plodding and dull, 
due possibly to the dominance of the 
European members. G.B. 

Buck Clayton (tpt), Charlie Lewis, Andre Persi- 
any (pno), Georges Hadjo (bs), Wallace Bishop 
(dms) with Merril Stepter (tpt) for ‘‘Georgia 
Brown” and Bill Coleman (tpt) for ‘*B.C.”’ 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 
Morning Glory; Dusk — Moon 
Mist; Are You Sticking 
(H.M.V. 7EG8153—9s. 34d.) 


It is difficult to find any fault with 
Ellington of this and earlier periods: his 
orchestral work is such a blend of sheer 
ability, good choice of men and tunes, 
melody, sophistication, and swing. These 
four titles range over 1940 to the begin- 
ning of 1942. All are deceptively sweet. 
“Dusk” being the outstanding track. 

Barney Bigard shows his great ability— 
that customary ease which has perhaps 
led to his work in other groups being so 
depreciated by some. Rex Stewart is 
evident, in restrained mood, and Ray 
Nance’s violin in “Moon Mist” is apt 
and not at all unpleasant. Altogether, 
masterly work, no complaints. 


Jones, Williams, Stewart (tpts). Brown, Tizol, 
Nanton (tmbs), Hardwick, Hodges, Bigard, 
Webster, Carney (reeds) Nance (vin), Guy (gtr), 
Blanton (bs), Greer (dms), Ellington (pno). 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 
C Jam Blues — Frivolous Banta; 
Night Time 
(CAPITOL EAP1004—1I1s. 10d.) 
Amongst my exciting Christmas presents 
last year it so happens that a splendid 
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12 in. LP called “Dancing to the Duke” 
came from America. It is entirely your 
good fortune, and through the wise choice 
of E.M.L., that three of the tracks from 
this record are now available in this 
E.P. They are not, on a few careful 
hearings, as significant or as exciting as 
the “Ellington *55” presentation which I 
reviewed in these columns more than a 
year ago, although they stem from the 
same period, i.e., late 1953 to mid-1954. 
“Night time” tops my list, being a very 
rare example of Duke's piano playing (a 
Strayhorn arrangement) in rhumba or 
equivalent beat, with some splendid and 
slightly seductive drumming by Dave 
Black. I am quite startled by the 
modernity of the maestro’s piano at the 
opening of “C jam”, and by the incongru- 
ous violin chorus which follows. The 
band sounds solid enough, and all the 
arranger-soloist technique is there to 
please those who do not expect their jazz 
so raw that its edges grate your nerves. 
This record may provide food for thought 
in 1956—if it doesn’t, you it. 


VICTOR FELDMAN MODERN 
JAZZ QUARTET /SEPTET 
How Deep Is The Ocean—Typhoon 
(ESQUIRE EP84—13s. 74d.) 
That “Modern Jazz Quartet”. billing 
ain't no joke! Victor flagrantly plagiar- 
ises Milt Jackson’s vibes style on “Ocean”. 
He should find an original approach to 
ballads. Pianist Tommy Pollard and 
bassist Lennie Bush play their own way. 
Why not Victor? I'd be less annoyed if 
Feldman were not one of the few 
brilliant jazz musicians Britain has ever 
produced. His profound feeling and beat- 
ful phrasing are exceptional. Also his 
ideas when he’s content to be himself. 
“Typhoon” shows how Vic can take an 
overworked chord sequence (“Get Happy” 
in the minor) and draw an uncontrived, 
directly infectious theme out of it. The 
vibes solo he takes here will disappoint 
those who realise his potential, but it fits 
snugly between similarly improvisations 
by Jimmie Deuchar, and Dizzy Reece 
(trumpets), Derek Humble (alto) and 
Pollard. M.B. 


STAN GETZ QUINTET 
Cool Mix; Rustic Hop—Have You 
Met Miss Jones; Erudition 

(COLUMBIA SEB10021—10s. 74d.) 

The “coolth” is not frigid, nor is it 
devoid of beat, but it seems to be an 
unfriendly line-up, in which the instru- 
ments cannot play complementarily. The 
valve trombone (Bob Brookmeyer) is able 
to follow closely the ensemble lead given 
by Getz, but the latter has a thin, almost 
hostile, tone to which I find it hard to 
listen with any degree of pleasure. John 
Williams produces some staccato inter- 
jections from the piano, and the session 
continues busily to its end. This will have 
strong appeal to the modernist, but may 
have repercussions on the ears of less 
devoted listeners. G.L. 

Stan Getz (ten), Bob Brookmeyer (valve trom- 
bone), John Williams (pno), Bill Crow (bs), Alan 
Levitt (ds). 


BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET 
Whispering; The Man I Love— 
Dinah; Sweet Sue 
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(H.M.V. 7EG8154—9s. 34d.) 


The particular brand of chamber music 
jazz which Benny Goodman originated 
in 1935 with the formation of his Trio, 
and later Quartet and Sextet, makes very 
easy listening, and I commend it whole- 
heartedly to the newcomer as well as to 
the oldtimer. The melodic influence is 
extended from Goodman through Wilson 
to Hampton, and they blend their styles, 
closely over the expert drumming of 
Krupa when at his prime. Of the four 
numbers reissued here, my choice goes 
to “Sweet Sue”. 

G.L. 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
Kings Cross Climax—Caravan 
(ESQUIRE EP83—13s. 74d.) 

Sefor Graham has written some 
ingenious themes for two horns. Remem- 
ber “Skylon”? His sprightly melodic 
gifts, plus an unusual knack of setting 
down valid jazz tunes that are not 
fundamentally in common time, put him 
apart from the mob. But Kenny’s linear 
ideas lend themselves, on manuscript 
paper, only to contrapuntal scoring (a 
thing he can’t seem to manage) or unison. 
The latter device is impracticable at 
length with the six horns he uses here— 
so. apart from a unison riff on “Caravan” 
he relies upon dismal “organ” harmonies 
to keep the five saxophones busy, either 
alone or behind Leo Wright’s cosy 
trumpet lead. The result gives a poor 
impression of what he can do, so “Cara- 
van” stands or falls mainly on the efficient 
Afro rhythm section and the lengthy 
solos—Lennie Metcalfe’s innocuous piano, 
Sammy _ Stokes’ expert bass, Kenny’s 
thick-toned tenor, Leo’s thoughtful 
trumpet and Victor Feldman’s cooking 
vibes. It stands, doesn’t fall, but could 
be pushed over too readily for comfort. 

“Climax” is now part of Kenny's 
“Australian Suite”, composed for the Ted 
Heath band’s Antipodean jaunt last year. 
The fact that K.G. used to feature the 
same opus under a different title when 
he, Ted and the world were young, should 
no doubt be written off as irrelevant. It’s 
a show piece for conga-drum (Feldman) 
end drums (Phil Seamen) and I hope our 
budding percussionists, also some of our 
best-known professional percussionists, 
will note Vic and Phil’s controlled attack, 
timing and shading. A less long-drawn- 
out routine would have made this side 
more than tolerably enjoyable. 


BENNY GREEN AND HIS BAND 
Whirl-A-Licks; Pennies From 
Heaven — Green Junction; 
Flowing River 
(ESQUIRE EP92—13s. 74d.) 

U.S. trombonist Benny Green (as 
opposed to his Archer Street namesake) 
has been touring the r. and b. circuit 
with his own combo during the past few 
years. I believe he was working with Earl 
Hines when these sides were made in 
October, 1951, however, so the group we 
now hear through the courtesy of Esquire 
was probably a pick-up band. It includes 
Eddie (Lockjaw) Davis and Big Nick 
Nicholas on tenors, Rudy Williams on 
baritone, Teddy Brannon at the piano, 


Tommy Potter on bass and Art Blakey 
on drums. 

“Whirl-A-Licks” hares through the 
blues changes like a hundred-metre dash 
—a Jacquet like routine which Lockjaw’s 
ill-noised tenor personifies. Benny him- 
self descends to go-go-go clichés here, but 
recovers his dignity in a slick, melodic, 
fairly inventive “Pennies” solo. “Junction” 
falls halfway getween Tuxedo (the score) 
and Harlem (the Apollo Theatre-style 
take-offs by Benny and Lockjaw). “River” 
has some competent trombone choruses 
with a coarse-grained baritone bit in the 
middle. 

It’s probable that Benny was thinking 
about the juke-box kings and uptown 
d.j.’s when he made the session. He has 
been thus preoccupied since about 1950. 
A pity, because Green is still one of the 
better trombonists around .. . and strange, 
because he kept a firm hand on his soul 
when faced by the temptations of Charlie 
Ventura’s “Bop-For-The-People” 


BOBBY HACKETT 
You’re My Thrill; Serenade In Blue 
—Deep Night; Flamingo 
(CAPITOL EAP1001—11s.10d.) 

I am sorry to report that I am as dis- 
illusioned with this record as I was with 
the series which Bobby Hackett recorded 
with Jackie Gleason’s orchestra. Quite 
apart from the complete lack of variety 
in the four performances, there is a 
terrifying “built-in” vibrato in his per- 
formance, which may just be flat playing, 
but which I suspect is the fault of the 
dubbing department. Only “Serenade” 
could raise any interest from me, mainly 
from a memory of a lovely solo he played 
in the original version of this tune with 
the Miller band. aii 


THE JOE HARRIOTT QUARTET 
Just Goofin’; Everything Happens To 
Me — Just Friends; Joe’s Blues 
(Nixa Jazz Today Series NJE 1003 
11s. 10d.) 


_ Joe, with a good, solid rhythmic back- 
ing, plays some swinging alto on the first 
riff title which he composed himself. 
Both here and on the uptempo version of 
the old pop “Just Friends”, Joe is at his 
best, and it’s only at the slower tempo 
that one realises the limitations of his 
style and technique. Listening to Johnny 
Hodges and Benny Carter recently per- 
haps makes one over-critical, but all the 
same, Joe has a long way to go before he 
can be termed anything more than a good 
performer with a nice feeling for modern 
jazz plus a good, rhythmic attack. 
Incidentally, on my copy the two sides 
are labelled in reverse. 
BY. 


Joe Harriott (alto), Max Harris (pno). Lennie 
Bush (bass), Phil Seamen (dm). London 24/8/55. 


EARL HINES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
In The Attic; Space Ship — Hot 
Soup; Sleep Walking 
(PARLOPHONE GEP8563—10s. 54d.) 
Entertainment and excitement are the 
passwords of this record, which boasts a 
robust band and all the intricacies of the 
“Fatha’s” piano jazz. A curious gap in 
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the discographers armour has enabled the 
record to reach publication stage in 
England without even a hint of the per- 
sonnel, recording date, etc. My guess is 
that it was recorded after 1950, and with 
an essentially “East coast” gang of 
musicians. The piquant “Hot soup”, 
with its Chicago flavour, is pick of the 
bunch for me, with an emphatic endorse- 
ment to all and sundry not to — 
L. 


ALBERT NICHOLAS 

with Andre Reweliotty and his Orchestra 

Mood Indigo; Old Stack O’Lee 

Blues — Fidgety Feet 
(VOGUE EPV 1109——13s. 74d.) 

Few jazz soloists, other than brass 
players, seem to possess the necessary 
instrumental or personal strength to trans- 
form any uninspired group with which 
the; play. It is hard for Bechet, and 
must be even more so for Albert 
Nicholas, whose ability is no less but 
whose individuality is less pronounced. 
Nicholas is a creole musician, whose play- 
ing has always given pleasure. His supple 
clarinet is to be heard in full flow on 
recordings with Luis Russell’s thunderous 
band. On these three titles with Reweli- 
otty his playing is neither remarkable nor 
pleasant. The band performs no useful 
function, and judging by the unfortun- 
ately recorded audience reaction their 
music must have a purely visual appeal. 

A record to be classed with the lament- 
able French Bechets which have unfortun- 
ately come our way in recent months. To 
remove the taste, I suggest you play your- 
selves “Moi pas l’aime ca” by Nicholas 
and Reweliotty on Vogue V.2233. Much 
better. 

G.B. 


JOHNNY PARKER’S WASHBOARD 
BAND 


Canine Stomp; Number Sixty-Nine 
—The Fox’s Tail; Up There 
(Nixa Jazz Today Series NJE 1000) 
10d.) 

Johnny Parker has always struck me as 
being a pianist with plenty of talent and a 
feeling for the blues, and on these four 
selections, all originals, he plays in good, 
swinging style. The influence varies from 
the early ragtime pianists to Jelly Roll, 
with even a trace or two or James P., but 
the piaying has a pleasant freshness about 
it throughout. 

As a kind of guest star Johnny has 
brought in guitarist Denny Wright who is 
a tower of strength and plays some of the 
best blues guitar I have heard for a long 
while. Indeed, this is altogether a most 
successful and entertaining EP. All the 
performances are played with plenty of 
atmosphere and a simplicity which gives 
a relaxed feeling to all four items. The 
first three titles are variations on the 
blues, whilst the fourth is reminiscent of 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe’s Gospel Songs. 


Johnny Parker (pno), Denny Wright (gtr), Jim 
Bray (bass) Stan Greig (washboard & drum). 
Rec. September 23, 1955. 


OSCAR PETERSON 
I'll Remember April; Lullaby of 
the Leaves—September in The Rain; 
On the Alamo 
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“ —Tfy.aqu can’t hold the man you love; 


JAZZ AT THE SAVOY CAFE—LZ-C 14005 

Careless love; Please don’t talk about me when I’m gone; 
Bugle call rag; Black and blue; When a woman loves a man; 
You made me love you; My ideal; Limehouse blues 


THE EDMOND HALL ALL-STARS (1949) 


HARLEM PIANO ROLL—AL 3553 

“Runnin’ Wild”? medley—JAMES P. JOHNSON; 
Boll weevil bluesEUBIE BLAKE; Low down papa— 
CLARENCE JOHNSON; kind of man with 

a new kind of loye for me—FATS WALLER; 

Hock shop blues —CLIFF JACKSON; 


_A\vhat’s the matter now2—-CLARENCE WILLIAMS; 


Golden brown blues—“FINISHER” JOHNSON (1924-27) 


If you could see me now; Sweet Sue 
RANDY WESTON (piano), Sam Gill (bass), 
Art Blakey (drums) (1955) 


You've go™hose™ Wanna _go back again’”’ blues; 

It’s gonna be a coll,~cold winter? Parler social de luxe; 
Choo-choo; Rainy nights; Animal crackers; Lil Faria — 
DUKE ELLINGTON’S WASHINGTONIANS (1926) 


CHUCK WAYNE QUINTET—1Z-C 14014_- — ~_ > 


You brought a new kind of love tO me; S.S. Cool; Mary Ann; 


--- —Butter-fingers; -While-myTady sleeps;Tasty_pudding; __ _ +> 


Prospecting; Stdéwalks of Cuba 
with ZOOT SIMS & BREW MOORE (saxes) (1950's) 


Surely God is able; He knows how much we can bear; 


Jesus; Each day; Since I found the light; 


Oh my Lord, what a time; How many times; 
This little light of mine (1954) 


Naked dance; Wolverine blues; Original rags; 

Sidewalk blues; Limehouse blues; Barrelhouse blues; 
Smokey mokes; Memphis blues-KNOCKY PARKER (piano), 
OMER SIMEON (clarinet), Arthur Herbert (drums) (1950) 


FATS NAVARRO MEMORIAL—LZ-C 14015 

Fat boy, Ice freezes red; Fat girl; Goin’ to Minton’s; Eb Pob 
FATS NAVARRO and his All-Stars: featuring 

BUD POWELL, KENNY CLARKE, TADD DAMERON, 
SONNY STITT (1946-7) 


GEORGE BRUNIS with the 

NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS Vol. 2.—AL 3552 
Eccentric; Oriental; Sweet lovin’ man (Takes 1 & 2); 
Shim-me-sha-waobble; Weary blues; That da-da strain; 
Wolverine blues—FRIARS SOCIETY ORCH. & N.O.R.K. 
(1922-3) 


MIDWESTERN JAZZ—AL 3554 

March of the hoodlums; Walkin’ the dog— 

HOAGY CARMICHAEL’S COLLEGIANS Boneyard shuffle; 
Washboard blues—HITCH’S HAPPY HARMONISTS 
Tiger rag; San—HUSK O’HARE’S SUPER ORCHESTRA 
When my sugar walks down the street; 

Prince of Wailsk—THE WOLVERINES 

with McPartland) (1922-28) 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS, Vol. 3—AL 3550 

It’s tight, Jim; Yearning for Mandalay; Harmony blues; 
Trombone man 

PRESTON JACKSON AND HIS UPTOWN BAND (1928) 
Stomp your stuff—CHICAGO STOMPERS (1931) 

Chicken supper strut—TRIANGLE HARMONY BOYS 
Georgia bo bo; Make me know it 

JELLY JAMES AND HIS FEWSICIANS 


THE GEORGE REDMAN GROUP—H-APB 1036 
Moer blues; Babette; Sonny boy; Just George; 
Slow mood; Slow (1954) 


THE OSCAR MOORE TRIO—H-APB 1035 

Kenya; Body and soul; Blues in B flat; Roulette; 

The nearness of you; Love for sale—OSCAR MOORE (guitar), 
Carl Perkins (piano), Joe Comfort (bass) & drums (1954) 


GEORGE LEWIS Vol. 2—H-BU 1045 

Darktown Strutters’ ball; Hindustan; St. James’ Infirmary; 
Some of these days—GEORGE LEWIS’ 

NEW ORLEANS ALL STARS 

with RED ALLEN 

Dallas blues; Red wing; Lou-easy-an-i-a; 


Careless love--GEORGE LEWIS QUARTET (1951-3) 
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(COLUMBIA SEB10022—10s. 74d.) 


Students of detail will note that Oscar 
Peterson only has support from bassist 
Ray Brown, whereas most of his previous 
British releases have been encumbered 
with a guitarist even though one of high 
order, “April” has a semi-concert treat- 
ment, which displays more than expected 
classical feeling. “Lullaby” is almost pure 
Garner, and the better for it, as he 
captures the beat and a little more, adding 
his own closer harmonies in the closing 
passages. “Rain” and “Alamo” are fairly 
typical of his work, with emphasis on 
the locked chord style so beloved of Milt 
Buckner. His tendency to thump in these 
passages is regrettable, and he will have 
to overcome this trait before I am pre- 
pared to rate him as a great pianist. 
These pieces are, nevertheless, worth more 
than a cursory hearing. and the clarity of 
the recording is excellent. G.L. 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
Sweet Georgia Brown; Boogie 
Woogie Stomp — Jenny’s_ Ball; 

Fidgety Feet 
(PARLOPHONE GEP8560—9s. 34d.) 


A “Live™” recording in a jazz club, 
aided and abetted by an _ enthusiastic 
audience, makes this a pleasant session in 
traditional style. The Saints must 
certainly hold the record for the longest 
“run” without a change in their line-up, 
and some of the benefits of such cohesion 
are well exhibited in these tracks. The 
balance is much better than I have come 
to expect, and there are none of those 
lags and gaps in the music which all too 
often occur when a group is under- 
rehearsed. G.L. 


WILLIE SMITH SEXTET 
Experiment Perilous—Dexter Digs Again 
(VOGUE EPV 1110—13s. 74d.) 


“Experiment Perilous’—is simply 
“Lover Come Back To Me™. The trumpet 
ad-libs around several tunes in the first 
chorus, but never makes the original 
Apart from the swinging rhythm section, 
the whole effort is dated and tired—I'll 
never understand it being issued. There 
is a String of solos from tenor, alto, piano, 
trumpet and bass. Lucky Thompson 
playing in the Hawkins tradition seems 
the only one acquainted with what's going 
on. Even the piano goofs off, and the 
trumpet gets into such trouble with the 
progressions and metre he flakes out. I 
must admit I always disliked Willie 
Smith’s jazz and this record hasn't 
changed my mind. 

“Dexter Digs Again’—A_ string of 
choruses—jam session style—on the 
chords of “I Never Knew”. Tenor, alto. 
trumpet take turns, and are so bad, it’s 
embarrasing. Then a rhythm solo picks 
things up a bit, followed by more tenor. 
It says on the sleeve that this is Dexter 
Gordon but it sounds more like Lucky 
Thompson to me. This side finishes with 
an all out Saturday night at the Town 
Hall bash. These were recorded in 1946 
but sound a lot older. 

B.B. 


Howard McGhee ((tpt). Willie Smith (as), Lucky 
Thompson (ts), Arnold Ross (pno), Eddie Safran- 
ski (bass), Lee Young (dms). 


TLL TT 


CHARLIE VENTURA’S BIG FOUR 


After You’ve Gone; Ol Man River 
—Love Is Just Around The Corner; 
Cc. H. Blues 


(COLUMBIA SEB 10019—10s. 74d.) 


“After You've Gone’—A drum intro 
sets a very fast tempo for Ventura to 
show his facility on tenor, but it’s too fast 
to swing—he merely runs around. Rich 
lays down a solid beat all the way. This 
tempo in jazz is for giants like Tatum and 
Goodman. 


“Ol Man River’—Even faster than 
“After”, this is a show-case for Rich’s 
solo. He shows his knowledge of rudi- 
ments, but musicians like Max Roach 
have set a musical standard that makes 
this sound dated. 

‘Love Is Just Around the Corner’—A 
piano -and tenor intro set a_ relaxed 
atmosphere and then it’s spoiled by a 
boring vocal chorus. However, Ventura 
saves this one with an “I-like-Lester” 
chorus—then back to that vocal. 

“C.H. Blues’-—We are now treated to 
the 12-bar blues in 4 different tempos, 
beginning with a tasty slow, and getting 
more tasteless as the speed increases. A 
preference for sincere jazz won't let you 
take kindly to all this. 

B.B. 


Charlie Ventura (ten), Marty Napoleon (pno), 
Chubby Jackson (bass); Buddy Rich (dms). 


TEDDY WILSON 


Isn’t It Romantic; You Go To My 
Head—East of The Sun; Autumn in 
New York 


(COLUMBIA SEB10018—10s. 74d.) 


If taste alone was the criterion in defin- 
ing the merits of jazz piano records, I 
would surely award this scintillating 
offering the title of outstanding. As a 
piano-phile I could listen to Teddy all 
night long, and most of the day too. 
especially when he slips in a “ballad” like 
“You go to my head”. He conveys an 
atmosphere of comvlete relaxation, in 
which time stands still and only his piano 
happens, but this is, alas, not enough in 
the face of modern competition from the 
more lively rhythm of a Tatum or 
Garner. This music has a safe and ready 
place in my own rather nostalgic col- 
lection, but may not find such open 
welcome from contemporary jazz fans. 


G.L. 


LONG PLAY — 33; rpm. 


LOUIS BELLSON 


Percussionistically Speaking; A 
Pearl For Louie — Fascinatin’ 
Rhythm; Copasetic; All God's 


Chillun Got Rhythm 
(COLUMBIA 33C 9017—29s. 63d.) 


I sometimes wonder if Louis Bellson 
had not played with Duke Ellington 
whether he would have attained quite the 
position as a drummer he enjoys today. 
That he is an amazing percussionist I have 
no doubt, but to my ear the technique is 
always placed before the basic beat. 
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However if you are a drummer, or 
about to become a drummer, or even one 
of those strange people who whistle 
through their front teeth every time they 
hear a drum solo, I would suggest you 
will probably like this record a lot. The 
little group with Louis play excellently— 
when they are given a chance. 


S.T. 


Bellson (drs), Don Elliott (mellophone / tpt / vibes / 
bongos), Ralph Martin (pno), Joe Puma (gtr). 
Bob Patterson (bass). 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 


Audrey; Jeepers Creepers; Pennies 
From Heaven; Why Do I Love You 
—Stompin’ For Mili; Keepin’ Cut 
Of Mischief Now; A Fine Romance; 
Brother Can You Spare A Dime 


(PHILIPS BBL 7060—35s. 14d.) 


This is the most interesting Brubeck 
work I have yet heard, but it still does 
not add up to my idea of good jazz. At 
its worst it sounds like a bunch of over- 
schooled amateurs battling between two 
very powerful conventions. At its best 
it swings in a selfconscious and slightly 
introspective way, never fully relaxed and 
easy. Dave's piano is scholastically inter- 
esting, borrowing, as it does, so much 
from his classic grounding that the jazz 
content is frequently obscured from my 
unaccustomed ears. I have seldom had to 
play a record so frequently before sitting 
down to review it; all the time I am 
searching for the elusive link which will 
satisfactorily relate the opposed thoughts 
which are running through the minds of 
the two principle performers. I am un- 
impressed by Paul Desmond's alto play- 
ing, which puts a premium on the thin 
modern sound so hostile to my ear. 
“Pennies” pleases me most on the first 
side, and there is an interesting ride-out 
to the last chorus of “Why” which was 
probably arranged and well-thought out 
before the session. 


It seems that the session was further 
complicated by the presence of Gjon Mili, 
who planned to use excerpts from the 
tracks on which to base a subsequent film 
sequence, and his comments seem to have 
taken rather the same line as mine. 
“Keepin’” is perhaps the best track, with 
“Fine Romance” running it a close 
second. I am intrigued by “Mili” but find 
the organised counterpoint a little too 
mechanical and overwhelming to be 
pleasing. Credit for the best individual 
performance goes to bass player Bob 
Bates. The supervision of connoisseur 
George Avakian adds a touch of authenti- 
city to a much disputed jazz off-shoot; 
the results of the session should provide 
food for thought and discussion wherever 
people gather to talk about this sort of 


music. 
G.L. 


Dave Brubeck (pno), Paul Desmond (alto), Bob 
Bates (bs); Joe Dodge (ds). 


KENNY CLARKE 


Strollin’; Sonor; Blues Mood; Skoot 
—Telefunken Blues; Klock’s Nook; 
Baggin’ The Blues; Inhibitions 
(LONDON ITZ-C 15004—37s. 64d.) 
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A product of two completely different 
sessions, these sides also differ to a mark- 
ed extent both in sound and swing. The 
four tunes on Side 1 were made in Holly- 
wood and the sound is very definitely 
modern throughout. Frank Morgan does 
a very good “Parker”, being particularly 
good on the relaxed “Blues Mood”, and 
Erroll Garner's spritely “Skoot™. Milt 
‘Bags Jackson (he has been denuded of 
both Christian and surnames on the 
sleeve) is in good form on Clarke's 
original “Strollin’”, and the rhythm 
section are strong if not impressively 
rhythmic. 

Side 2 was made with some Basie men, 
and swing is back to stay. Frank Wess 
on tenor and flute sounds splendid, 
although I am not too fond of his very 
thin tone on his second instrument. He 
plays some really powerful blues on 
“Baggin’”’, and gets away well on “Tele- 
funken” and the swinging ‘“Klook’s”. 
Another musician to score is the strongly 
blowing Henry Coker who plays some 
wonderful stuff on the blues tunes. 
“Inhibitions’, by Ernie Wilkins who 
sketched out the arrangements for Side 2, 
must be one of the nicest tunes of the 
year—but I bet itll never get to Tin Pan 
Alley ! S.T. 

Side 1: Kenny Clarke (drs), Milt Jackson 
(vibes), Frank Morgan (alto), Walter Benton 
(tenor), Gerald Wiggins (pno), Percy Heath (bass). 

Side 2: Clarke with Frank Wess (tnr/ flute), 
Charlie Fowlkes (bar-sax), Henry Coker (tmb), 
Milt Jackson (pno), Eddie Jones (bass). 


AL COHN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Move; Something For Liza — La 
Ronde De _ L’Amour; Breakfast 
With Joe; Count Every Star; This 
Reminds Me Of You; Cohn My Way 
(H.M.V. DLP 1107—26s. 5d.) 


Here’s another of those unpretentiously 
excellent records which Al has been 
making for Victor. The line-up for tracks 
1, 2. 3 and 5 includes Joe Newman 
trumpet), Frank Rehack and Bill Byers 
(trombones), Hal McKusick and Gene 
Quill (altos), Cohn (tenor and arranger), 
Sol Schlinger (baritone), Sanford Gold 
(piano), Billy Bauer (guitar, track 1), 
Jimmy Raney (guitar, tracks 2, 3 and 5), 
Milt Hinton (bass) and Osie Johnson 
(drums). All except McKusick take 
forthright, wailing solos on “Move”, 
though the hectic tempo fazes Schlinger 
a bit . . . and it’s especially great to hear 
Bauer back in a blowing group. He 
comes closer to Charlie Christian than 
you might anticipate. 

“Something For Liza” is a medium- 
paced Cohn original, not to be confused 
with his “Lisa” or “Something For Lili” 
(Vogue LDE 111). The chord changes 
sound like a less banal, shortened vari- 
ation on “I Double Dare you”—a good 
basis for some more commanding solos 
and written figures that have to rock. 

Side 2 adds up to a less impressive total, 
however, despite the solid virtues in all 
five performances. “La Ronde” becomes 
precious at times (shades of “Eighteenth 
Century Drawing Room”™!) and proves 
how the Modern Jazz Quartet can’t be 
beaten at its own game. “Count Every 
Star” evokes a pleasant ballad mood, has 
sympathetic ad lib bits by Hinton, one of 
the trombones and Al, but it falls down 


beside the moodily definite “Autumn 
Leaves” (H.M.V. 7EG 8130). “Star” is 
too light a theme to stand such sombre 
treatment. 

Finally we have three tunes and 
arrangements by guest writers—Johnny 
Carisis “Breakfast With Joe”, Ralph 
Burns’ “This Reminds Me” and Manny 
Albam’s “Cohn My Way”. These feature 
a slightly smaller unit; Newman, Byers, 
Quill, Cohn, Schlinger, Gold, Buddy 
Jones (bass) and Johnson. “Breakfast” 
gets a Basie-ish feel, fairly well managed 
generally and strengthened, of course, by 
Newman’s authoritative series of mid- 
tempo blues choruses on a modified 
Harry Edison kick. “This” and “Way” 
intentionally duplicate the manner of Al's 
own composing style, not without skill, 
but they lack the meaty matter of his best 
work. Nevertheless, the booting soloists, 
inspiring rhythm team and purposeful 
band-as-a-whole easily save all the tracks 
in this warmly recommendable set. 


Ringside at CONDON’S 
Dixieland One-Step; Keepin’ Out 
Of Mischief Now; Squeeze Me: 
Memphis Blues — Dippermouth 
Blues; Sweet Georgia Brown; The 

One I Love; Just The Blues 
(LONDON LZ-C 14004—29s. 64d.) 


If Dixieland is your meat, then here is 
a good solid cut off the rump for you. 
Wild Bill’s trumpet is good red-blooded 
stuff, with little attempt at finesse, but 
played with a hearty attack and a kind of 
broad, jovial swing. He has a nice time 
on “Dippermouth”, he managed to forget 
all about Oliver and other points due 
South and plays solos of varying interest 
on the other numbers. 

The chief honours go to Edmond Hall. 
who plays with great spirit and drive. He 
is particularly good on “Mischief” and 
“Just The Blues”, but contributes some 
good all round jazz clarinet to the whole 
session. 

The rhythm is typical of these Condon 
groups, strong but lacking subtlety. The 
recording is somewhat variable. §.T. 

Wild Bill Davison (cornet), Edmond Hall (clt). 
Cutty Cutshall (tmb), Eddie Condon (gtr), Gene 
Schroeder (pno). Bob Casey (bass). Cliff Leeman 
(drs) on all but ‘*Georgia’’ and *‘One I Love’ on 
which Buzzy Drooten plays. 


The Multiple Talents of 
VICTOR FELDMAN 
Stella By Starlight; Sue-Side Jump: 
Groove For Two (1) — Lullaby: 
Groove For Two (3) 
(ESQUIRE 20-046—27s. 34d.) 

This album is designed, as the title 
suggests, to demonstrate Victor Feldman’s 
skill, not only as a drummer and vibes 
player, but also as a composer and 
pianist of above average ability. By the 
use of multiple tapes, Esquire presents 
some most interesting performances bv 
Victor displaying his talents singly and all 
at once. The only additional musician on 
these recordings, which took place on 
August I1th and 12th last, is bass player 
Lennie Bush. Unlike many such experi- 
ments, this one is e+‘irely satisfactory. 

“Stella By Starlight” features Victor at 
the piano, playing in a pleasant, relaxed 
style. The sleeve notes describe this solo 
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as follows: “There are two choruses of 
florid solo piano, with lots of flourishing 
arpeggios, studied use of out-of-tempo 
dynamics, with a move into tempo and a 
final bravura cadenza.” Incidentally, the 
solo is best when in tempo, the opening 
choruses being just a little too self- 
consciously florid for my ears. 

“Sue-Side Jump” is an original by 
Victor. Piano and bass were pre-recorded. 
drums being added afterwards. The result 
is a pleasant Trio performance with a Bud 
Powell flavour. The first “Groove For 
Two” consists of a basic track of piano 
and bass, after which first drums and then 
vibes were added. For the second version 
of “Groove” the same piano, bass and 
drums track was used with an entirely 
different improvised vibe part, to which 
Victor added a conga drum passage to 
back the solo piano. Finally “Lullaby”. 
an adaption of “Lullaby of the Leaves”. 
had the vibe part mixed with a pre- 
recorded piano and bass track; the result 
being a pleasant mood performance. 

Victor Feldman is another of our top 
rank musicians who has emigrated to 
America and, whilst wishing him all 
success there, this album will serve to 
remind us how great his loss will be to 
the local modern jazz scene. I can 
recommend this album most highly to 
modernists for not only is it a first class 
technical job, but it is also successful. 
musically speaking. 


URBIE GREEN 

Mutation; On Green Dolphin St.; 

Just One Of Those Things: How 

About You; When Your Lover Has 

Gone—Three Little Words; Sneaky 

Pete; Melody In Bf; Sassafras: Love 

Locked Out 

(LONDON LTZ-N 15002-——37s. 64d.) 

Some pleasant and in the most part 
melodious music by a band led by the old 
Woody Herman trombonist, Urbie Green. 
The leader himself sounds to me a lot like 
the late Jack Jenny. He has polish and 
plays with impeccable taste, but to my 
ear lacks swing. 

In fact much the same can be said 
about the other melody instruments— 
tasteful, technical, melodious and clever. 
but static-footed. 

The rhythm section is a good one, and 
the scores by Marion Evans are clever, 
but the whole thing seems a waste of 
talent. 


Doug Mettome (tpt). Urbie Green (tmb). Ike 
Horowitz (clt/flute/bass-clt), Danny Bank (cit 
flute bari), Jimmy Lyon (pno), Oscar Pettiford 
(bass), Jimmy Campbell tor “Sassafras— 
Dolphin St—How About You), Osie Johnsor 
on other titles 


THE EDMOND HALL ALL STARS 
Careless Love; Please Don't Talk 
About Me When I'm Gone; Bugle 
Call Rag—Black ard Blue; When A 
Woman Loves A Man; You Made 
Me Love You; My Ideal; Lime- 
house Blues 
(LONDON LZ-C 14005-—29s. 64$dp.) 
This is the band that Hall led at the 
Savoy Cafe in Boston between 1949-50. 
and the music they play is the tvpe of 
New Orleans—Dixieland that Hall likes 
to play, and performs so very well. 
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Actually there is much here that is not 
worth too much, for the recording is very 
noisy and the band never get a good 
ensemble sound. Balance or the lack of it 
may have something to do with it, but 
whatever the cause the band sound rough 
in places. 

Hall plays well and so does Dickenson, 
but Braff had not quite attained the 
stature he achieved a couple of years 
later. He does however contribute a 
beautiful solo on “When a Woman”, and 
also plays some worthwhile horn on the 
opening number. Dickenson’s “You Made 
Me LoveYou”™ must be one of the funniest 
trombone solos on record, but despite 
the fun (or perhaps because of it) he still 
manages to swing. The rhythm section 
sounds strong, although I could have done 
without Crawford's over-long drum solo 
on “Limehouse”. S.T. 

Hall (cht), Ruby Braff (tpt), Vic Dickenson 
(imb). Kenny Kersey (pno), John Field (bass), 
Jimmy Crawford (drs). Recorded Boston, Dec. 
1949 

LIONEL HAMPTON QUARTET 

Stompin’ At The Savoy—The Near- 


ness Of You 
(COLUMBIA-CLEF 33C 9011) 
(29s. 64d.) 

Hampton’s are becoming as 
numerous as those of Sid: Bechet, but 
in company with Osc: 4s0n, Buddy 
Rich and Ray Brown, ie repeats the high 
quality of his previous C lef issues by this 
group. 

Though I think that “Stomping” is best 
as a band number, the Quartet turn in a 
fine, swinging performance, Hamp’s vibe 
work being inventive and relaxed, while 
Oscar plays a brilliantly conceived piano 
passage with fine backing from Buddy 
Rich. 

Hoagy Carmichael’s pretty ballad on 
the reverse is equally good, giving Hamp 
opportunity for some of his usual effort- 
less improvisation at a gently swinging 
tempo. This is however Oscar's side, as 
he plays a long and wonderfully inventive 
solo with perfect taste and impeccable 
musicianship. P.T. 


MILT HINTON 
Mean To Me: Pick "N Pat; Over The 
Rainbow; Milt To The Hilt; Don’t 
Blame Me—Katz’ Meow: Upstairs 
With Milt; Ebony Silhouette: 
Cantus Firmus; | These Foolish 


Things 

(LONDON LPZ-N 15001—37s. 64d.) 

The standard of musicianship on this 
12-inch LP is very high, and even thouzh 
you may think the limitation of tone 
colours will become boring, I am sure 
you'll find the record has great attraction. 

Hinton’s bass playing is superb. His 
tone on such melodious numbers as 
“These Foolish Things” is unbelievably 
true, and that he can also play with fine 
swing is amply demonstrated on “Mean 
To Me™ and “To The Hilt”. I can find 
nothing but praise for the rest of the 
group, for all back Hinton with the 
greatest sympathy. Osie Johnson and 
Dick Katz produce a most relaxed 
rhythm, and A. J. Sciacca’s clarinet is 
always there at the right time. His use 
of the brass instrument on the swinging 
Pat” makes an excellent comple- 
ment to the leaders bass solo. 


The sleeve tells us that the right way 
to pronounce the clarinettist’s name is 
“Shock-ah”—-no comment! S.T. 


Milt Hinton (bass), A. J. Sciacca (clt /bass-clt), 
Dick Katz (pno), Osie Johnson (drs). 


MILT JACKSON QUARTET 
Milt Meets Sid; D & E; Yesterdays; 
Between The Devil And The Deep 
Blue Sea—Autumn Breeze; Blueso- 
logy; Moving Nicely; "Round About 

Midnight 
(LONDON LZ-C 14006--29s. 63d.) 


Taken from two sessions in New York 
in 1951, these sides show the way for what 
was to become the Modern Jazz Quartet. 
It is pleasing but at no times breath- 
taking music, and I find the limitation of 
tone colours is apt to let the attention 

wander. At the risk of being stoned, for 
I deeply appreciate their popularity, I also 
feel the same thing about the modern 
MJQ. It is splendid stuff for party back- 
ground music, but it quickly breeds bore- 
dom if listened to at length. 

feel the same way about this type 
of music as IT used to do when listening 
to the-Venuti-Lang groups. The musician- 
ship was of a high quality: the ideas were 
extremely clever; the sounds created were 
ever so pleasant, but my foot remained 
glued to the floor. 

ST. 
Milt Jackson (vibes). John Lewis (pno), Ray 


Brown (bass). Kenny Clarke (drs), Side 1 
Al Jones (drs), Side 2 


ILLINOIS JACQUET 
All Of Me; Pastel; Speedliner; Later 
For The Haprenin’—Groovin’; Wrap 
Your Troubles In Dreams; Cotton- 
tail; Weary Blues 
(COLUMBIA 33C9018—29s. 64d.) 


In spite of a formidable array of tunes 
and all the makings of an interesting 
record, I can only say that the results are 
some of the most dire I have ever heard. 
Jacquet may be a king among the 
modernists, but his technique of over- 
blowing and pinching his notes to a thin 
unattractive reedy tone is totally hostile 
to my way of thinking in terms of jazz. 
On some tracks he is aided by an 
excessively noisy band. and I am certain 
that if noise and speed alone counted for 
excellence, this record would prove a 
winner. As it is | am content to disregard 
it as a serious attempt at playing jazz. 
which may appeal to a certain faction of 
extreme modernists. 

G.L. 


JONAH JONES SEXTET 
Beale St. Blues; Sheik Of Araby; 
Down By The Riverside; European 
Blues—You’re The Cream In My 
Coffee; Wrap Your Troubles in 
Dreams: J. J. Special; Stars Fell On 

Alabama 
(LONDON LZ-N 14003—29s. 64d.) 


This record is a fine showcase for that 
old Luncefordian Jonah Jones, who shows 
that he still has a winning way with a 
good melody. He solos in exciting fashion 
on every track, his relaxed muted chovws 
on “Beale St” and his splendid blues 
playing on “European” being outstand- 
ing. 
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Side 1 has some excellent trombone 
from Vic Dickenson, who shows what a 
tremendous swing musician he is on 
Handy’s old blues and “The Sheik”: and 
exhibits a fine sense of the ridiculous on 
“Riverside”. This rather unlikely piece 
of material, a near-spiritual composed 
aptly enough by Jordan, turns up as a 
real winner—all play well with Hall's 
low register clarinet chorus being particu- 
larly good. 

The reverse has Urbie Green and Milt 
Hinton in place of Dickenson and Foster. 
The rhythm suffers not a bit, but I find 
Green a shade effete for this type of jazz. 
“Cream” and “Wrap” have some splendid 
muted horn from the leader who shows 
that he lacks little in tone or technique. 

S.T 


Jonah Jones (tpt/ vocals), Vic Dickenson, Urbie 
Green (tmb), Edmond Hall (clit), George Clark 
(tenor), Pops Foster, Milt Binton (bass). Osie 
Johnson (drs), Ken Kersey (pno). ; 


MEZZROW — LADNIER 
Comin’ On With The Come On; 
Revolutionary Blues; Gettin’ To- 
gether; Weary Blues—Everybody 
Loves My Baby; I Ain’t Gonna Give 
Nobody; If You See Me Comin’; 
Royal Garden Blues; Really The 


Blues 
(H.M.V. DLP 1110—26s. 5d.) 

Once again HMV_ have brought a 
standard piece of jazz history up to date, 
by issuing this Panassié insnired session 
on a long player. This is really jazz all 
the way, with no holds barred; the 
musicians employed really took the busi- 
ness to heart. and the results were even 
better than anyone expected. The music 
is practically all ensemble playing and it 
is doubtful if any better blues have ever 
been recorded. Both trumpet players are 
splendid, Ladnier in particular showing 
what a master of the blues he was. Mezz, 
as usual, is a tower of strength to the 
ensembles, and the rhythm sections are 
very good, with guitarist Teddy Bunn be- 
ing outstanding. 

“Really the Blues” and “Weary” con- 
tains some of Bechet’s greatest work, 
whilst Ladnier is at his very best on the 
intriguing “If You See Me Comin’ ™ and 
“Gettin’ Together”. 

With all these mamby-pamby musicians 
these days puffing out their chests (instead 
of the cheeks) with stupid pride over 
their meagre knowledge of the classics, 
it’s good to get back to real red blooded 
jazz for a change. 

S.T. 


(a) Tommy Ladnier, Sidney De Paris (tpts), 
Mezzrow (clit), James P. Johnson (pno). Teddy 
Bunn (gtr), Elmar James (bass), Zutty Singleton 
(drms). Recorded New York 21/11/38. 

(b) Ladnier (tpt). Sidney Bechet (sop-sax), 
Mezzrow (clit /ten). Cliff Jackson (pno), Bunn (gtr). 
James (bass), Manzie Johnson (drs). Recorded 
28/11/38. 

(c) Ladnier, Mezzrow, Bunn. Johnson. Pops 
Foster (bass). Recorded 19/12/38. 


OSCAR PETERSON PLAYS 
COLE PORTER 
What Is This Thing Called Love; 
Begin The Beguine; I’ve Got You 
Under My Skin; Love For Sale; 
Let’s Do It; I Love You So — So 
Near and Yet So Far; Just One Of 
Those Things; In The Still Of The 
Night; Night and Day; Every Time 
We Say Goodbye; Anything Goes 
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(COLUMBIA-CLEF 33CX 10016) 
(39s. 74d.) 


Oscar Peterson’s sensitive and_ yet 
intensely rhythmic piano playing lends 
distinction to this collection of Cole 
Porter tunes which includes several of 
the composer's less known works. The 
very nature of the album demands that it 
be rather more commercial than Oscar's 
recent album of Ellington tunes, but, 
nevertheless, I think that anyone who 
likes Oscar's inventive improvisations will 
find this LP almost equally stimulating. 

As always, Oscar is happiest at fast and 
medium tempos and it is his performances 
of “What Is This Thing”, “Let’s Do It” 
and “Just One Of Those Things” which 
are the most interesting from a jazz point 
of view. I like his up-tempo version of 
the lovely “Love For Sale”, for although 
I cannot remember ever having heard it 
treated in this manner before, it loses 
nothing in the process. Again Oscar 
manages to imbue a new freshness into 
the hackneyed “Night & Day” which 
incidentally is an_ entirely different 
arrangement from the version he record- 
ed with Fred Astaire for Norman Granz. 

Once again Ray Brown and Barney 
Kessel supply a wonderful rhythmic 
backing and work in perfectly with 
Oscar all through. 


BUD POWELL 
All God’s Chillun Got Rhythm; 
Yesterdays; Strictly Confidential — 
Tempus Fugue-it; Pll Keep Loving 


you; Celia 
(COLUMBIA 33C9016—29s. 64d.) 

1 am almost enraptured by these 
intriguing solos, which seem to be 
examples of modern piano playing at its 
best. The fast, almost flippant technique 
which Mr. Powell exercises could be 
described as akin to Art Tatum’s volatile 
work, but beyond sheer technical ability I 
am not sure that the parallel continues. 
At times Bud is quite untidy, which Art 
never is. This may be by intent, and I 
can see in his approach to a theme a 
contemptuous disregard for anything that 
anyone else may have done before. My 
criticism is that some of his thoughts are 
only half construed, and the listener is 
apt to be left in mid-air. His cliches are 
few, unlike his best known contempor- 
aries’ work. In “Yesterdays” he shows 
lyrical style allied to an almost non- 
existent rhythm beat in his left hand, but 
the whole idea works out as an essentially 
rhythmic interpretation, elusive as it is 
attractive. His modern facet is variable: 
the medium tempo “Strictly Confidential” 
has an opening chorus of locked chords, 
developing into fluent open phrasing with 
the same curious subtle lack of direct 
rhythm in the bass. Perhaps this is the 
secret of the Powell success, and his 
greatest point of difference from other 
contemporaries. Most exciting of all the 
tracks is “Tempus Fugue-it”, a fast driving 
piece of imagination, in which I found it 
hard to detect the actual fugue influence, 
but this is as fine a piece of fast chording 
and jazz agility as I have heard for a long 
time. 

This is little short of the best modern 
piano I have heard, and would certainly 


earn my vote as record of the month, 
were it not for the competitive issue of 
some delightful Fats Waller pieces. I hope 
that Mr. Granz will continue to employ 
this excellent pianist, and that E.V..I. will 
be willing to perpetuate his work in future 


releases. 
G.L. 


Bud Powell (pno). Ray Brown (bs), Max 
Roach (ds). 


BOBBY SCOTT TRIO 

Pee Wee; Phil’s Mood; Moonbeaux: 

Tenderly — Ode To Monk; Polka 

Dots And Moonbeams; Gone With 

The Wind; Lullaby Of Birdland 

(LONDON LZ-N 14001-——29s. 64d.) 

Introducing Bobby Scott—a remarkable 
seventeen-year-old pianist when he made 
these sides two years ago. He _ sub- 
sequently joined the Gene Krupa Trio. 
and is at present trying to break into the 
Tin Pan Alley weed-patch with a thing 
called “Chain Gang”. But Bobby may 
become a musician of importance if he 


_ returns to jazz. 


The style he displays here is eclectic, 
yet convincingly expressive. “Pee Wee”. 
“Mood” and “Moonbeaux™ sound like 
Horace Silver lines (they were actually 
thought up by Scott himself) with intricate 
improvised sections which come closer 
to the impetuosity of a Bud Powell. 
Bobby’s touch and average dynamic level 
resemble neither Horace’s nor Bud's. 
however. [‘d describe them as a cross 
between Al Haig and Bengt Hallberg. His 
left-hand work could stand considerable 
development (he should play without a 
rhythm section occasionally) but unfail- 
ingly excellent right-hand phrasing keeps 
him swinging all the time. 

“Tenderly” and “Polka Dots” begin out 
cf tempo (like Bud when he “does a 
Tatum”), recapturing the qualities noted 
above when they move into a slow. 
regular, carefully measured four-four. 
“Ode” stays near the melodic and har- 
monic contours of Monk's best-known 
tune, “Round About Midnight’, without 
duplicating them the atmosphere here is 
remarkably like Al Haig’s version of 
“Round About Midnight” on Vogue 
(LDE029). Then we find a completely 
different aspect of Bobby's talent—prob- 
ably the one he used most often with 
Krupa—in the Peterson-cum-Shearing 
statement of “Lullaby”. 

Whitey Mitchell (Red’s brother) on 
bass and Bill Bradley, Jr. (Will's son) 
on drums supzort Bobby notably well 
throughout the album. It will be a low- 
down shame # Bobby permanently for- 
sakes jazz for commerce. He has so 
much on the ball already, with the 
prospect of more to come. So let’s hope 
that “Chain Gang” flops dismally in the 
States, in Britain—and everywhere! 

M.B. 


JEAN “TOOTS” THIELEMANS 
On The Alamo; Don’t Be That Way: 
I'm Putting All My Eggs In One 
Basket; Sophisticated Lady; Scotch 
On The Rocks; I Let A Song Go 
Out Of My Heart — Stars Fell On 
Alabama; Diga Diga Doo; So 
Rare; Skylark; Sonny Boy; Cock- 
tails for Two 
(PHILIPS BBL 7058-—-35s. 14d.) 
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The Belgian “mouthorgan” man gets 
nearer to jazz than has anyone else on 
his instrument, and also provides some 
good guitar to these sides. The accom- 
panying band include some top line 
musicians, and the Quartet sides, “Don't 
Be”, “Diga Diga™, “Scotch” and “Sonnv 
Boy” really go with the piano playing of 
Ray Bryant being outstanding. 

This will make a splendid party record 
for it contains more jazz than you will 
expect. 


Quartet Thielemans (har/gtr), Ray Brvant 
(pno), Wendell Marshall (bas), Bill Clark (drs) 
Other sides. Thielemans with Toots Mondello. Art 
Beck (alto/clt), Carl Prager bass sax /cit), Geo 
Berg (tenor/clt), Lou McGarity, Al Godlis, Bill 
Rauch, Jack Satterfield (tmbs), Oscar Pettiford 
(bass), Tony Mottola (gtr), Cliff Leeman (drs) 


YOUNG FATS WALLER 
Numb Fumblin’; Love Me Or Leave 
Me; Sweet Savannah Sue; Valentine 
Stomp: I've Got A Feeling I'm 
Falling — Smashing Thirds; Baby, 
Oh Where Can You Be; My Feelin’s 
Are Hurt; Turn On The Heat; Goin’ 


About 
(H.M.V. DLP 1111—26s. 5d.) 


From Victor's X label jazz series these 
selections are not only of great historical 
and musical interest, but also give us an 
opportunity to hear one previously un- 
issued item, “Baby, Oh Where Can You 
Be?”, plus alternate takes on “Love Me 
Or Leave Me™ and “Valentine Stomp”. 
The former was doubtless rejected for the 
stumbling coda, but the rest of it is well 
up to Fats’ usual high standard. “Valen- 
tine” does net vary much from the 
originally issued take as I remember it, 
but both this and the wonderful “Smashin* 
Thirds” reveal Fats’ prowess at stomp 
playing with interesting traces of ragtime 
apparent. But this is not a record to 
analysc, but to play and enjoy: for, 
whether it be pop tunes like “Turn on 
The heat” and “Love Me Or Leave Me” 
or originals like “Numb Fumblin’” and 
“Goin” About”, Fats plays them in his 
own swinging, infectious, happy-go-lucky 
style. All the performances are full of 
little twists and subtleties and above all 
wonderful jazz. Unlike so many of to- 
day’s pianists, Fats scorned rhythmic 
accompaniment, and is very able to supply 
all the beat needed to support his melody 
line. Congratulations to HMV for a 
notable and valuable addition to anyone's 
Waller collection. 


LESTER YOUNG WITH THE 
OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
Tea For Two; There’ll Never Be 
Another You—lIndiana; On The 
Sunny Side Of The Street 
(COLUMBIA 33C9015—29s. 64d.) 
Lester Young swings the group through 
four standard numbers, which are above 
the standard of jazz normally dispensed 
by Mr. Granz’s Clef organisation. Oscar 
Peterson is at his best, and the two play 
together with feeling and understanding. 
I commend this to all and. sundry, 
especially the “Indiana™ track. 
G.L. 


Lester Young (ten), Oscar Peterson (pno), 
Barney Kessel (gtr), Ray Brown (bs), J. C. Heard 
(ds) 


THE JAZZ SCENE 

Now available on Columbia 33C9007 
and 33C9008, is seven years old and of 
lively importance in showing the state of 
jazz when it was made. Musically, it isn’t 
a set that can be recommended, except 
for one or two highlights, but historically 
it is of real value. In fact, it is about time 
Granz did it again, but on a broader scale. 

The big band tracks reproduce badly 
on our copies—and we've tried them on 
two different machines, one hi-fi, one 
lo-fi—but it doesn’t really matter, for 
they don’t amount to much. They are 
desperately pretentious and no adjective 
like “modern”, “progressive” or “experi- 
mental” fittingly describes them. Strings 
surge and swoon as in a Hollywood 
movie, dotty Cuban beats erupt for no 
good reason, and borrowings from 
European music are thrown in presum- 
ably as evidence of erudition. Handy’s 
protest against the conventional blues 
contains a few good moments, but is in 
sum an indigestible hodge-podge. The 
Machito band brings us back to earth, 
but not to jazz, although Flip makes it 
at the end. Bud Powell drives through 
“Cherokee” with the fascination of 
unchecked delirium, while the Bird flies 
in his unique, unpredictable way. This 
was the music all the shouting and 
excitement were about—seven years ago. 

Alongside is the work of musicians who 

elong to no other world than that of 
jazz, who have grown up with it and who 
are capable of playing jazz without for- 
ever looking longingly over their 
shoulders at another kind of music, 
musicians like Coleman Hawkins, Lester 
Young, Willie Smith and Harry Carney. 

Carney is one of the great incor- 
ruptibles. He always plays with serious 
intent, and with a kind of nobility which 
no other musician attains on_ the 
baritone. His firm, full tone is wonderful 
in itself, and there is a matching strength 
and integrity in his conceptions. “Sono 
and “Frustration” are both superb and 
moving performances. It seems a flaw 
in the Granz make-up that he should 
have this weakness for strings, and Duke, 
no less, is supposed to have written the 
sketchy backgrounds and to have been 
enthusiastic about the opportunity. So 
far as we are concerned, they add little 
except for the few bars in “Sono” where 
the fiddles soar thrillingly upwards as in 
the Liebestod. 

Willie Smith puts down a real contrast 
to the Bird track with a sensitive and 
musicianly performance of “Sophisticated 
Lady”. This composition was, in a 
sense, one of the earliest manifestations 
of a consciously cool approach to jazz. 
and it was, significantly, written for alto 
sax, Willie arranged it for Lunceford and 
has always remained our favourite inter- 
preter of its unusual message. The 
swinging Willie, the only challenger of 
Hodges and Carter, is not heard here, 
but his music is so evidently superior to 
much else in this set on the two 


important counts of continuity and good 
taste. 

Lester Young with King Cole and 
Buddy Rich provide the most honest and 
straightforward jazz in a track which 
again painfully reminds us of what a 
great pianist has been lost as a result 
of Cole’s vocal success. Who ever grew 
sick and tired of music like this? There 
never was enough of it. So who wanted 
the kind of “progress” that occupies too 
much space in this set? 

Last of all we come to Hawk, who 
steals the show, as he almost invariably 
does. His “Picasso” contains more 
swing and valid jazz invention than all 
the rest of the tracks put together. The 
rhythmic skill, or gift, is still the most 
valuable asset in jazz. When you go back 
to his earliest Henderson solos, Hawk 
isn’t in full charge of his instrument, but 
the rhythmic feeling is there. This record- 
ing demonstra‘es the degree to which the 
beat is inside this great musician, and 
independant of the support or prompting 
of others. Although this is certainly not 
background music, but music for careful 
listening, the feet soon start to go with 
it, whereas during the thrilling adventures 
of Handy, Hefti and Burns, they sit like 
lead upon the floor. 

Again, we've no complaint about the 
Granz notes, but if Picasso is indeed “the 


greatest living painter”, then we think this 
is an unlucky generation. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISLEADING 
CHRISTIAN NAMES 
Berta Wood tells us that Rozelle Gayle, 
who played piano on the fine Eldridge 
side of Vogue-Coral LRA 10015, is male, 
6 ft. 4 in. tall, weighs 225 Ibs. and spells 
that misleading Christian name with a 
“Zz, not an “s” as on the American 
sleeve. Well, that gives him an advan- 
tage of three inches in height and about 
30 Ibs. in weight, so we apologise pronto 
for our unwarrantable assumption. 


HARLEM HISTORY 

Jazz history still seems to end with the 
New Orleans and Chicago phases. After 
them, it gets so suddenly contemporary, 
although New York outfits like Fletcher 
Henderson’s and Perry Bradford’s were 
recording at the same time as King 

Oliver's Creole Jazz Band. 
Now a lot of people, who never heard 
a real big band in person in their lives, 
spend much time knocking the big band 
conception in general. The fact that the 
commercial opportunities of the so- 
called Swing Era produced many bad big 
bands does not reduce the greatness of 
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the good ones, even in argument. In any 
case, the importance of the big band for 
over two decades ensures it a large place 
in any serious jazz history, and at its 
best it was and is capable of providing 
one of the major jazz thrills. 

London AL.3547, very properly entitled 
“Birth of Big Band Jazz’, contains some 
fascinating glimpses of Smack’s group 
between 1923 and 1928. The editor 
pointed out the correct order of the titles 
in his review in the November issue 
(p 21). li is a pity they were not arranged 
chronologically, but if you take the 
trouble to listen to them that way, you 
can easily trace the development of the 
hot, big band. You'll find the first three 
pretty dull. Louis’ wonderfully phrased 
and articulated solo on “Mandy” is 
hardly an integral part of the per- 
farmance. With “When Spring’, we 
arrive at the hotted pop and the pattern 
adopted by most white orchestras during 
the subsequent decade. There are enter- 
prising solo interludes by Big Green 
(declamatory) and Hawk (emphatically 
rhythmic). 

The four sides of 1927-28 bring us to 
the ‘classic’ Henderson period. The 
ensemble sounds are “hot” and _ the 
arrangements altogether more inventive 
and interesting. The reeds are not yet 
impressive as a section, but the brass 
phrasing has an exciting bite. In Joe 
Smith, Ladnier and Harrison, Fletcher 
had three of the finest soloists of the day, 
and Russell Smith was one of the best 
and most respected trumpet leads. Joe's 
singing horn, swezt, sad and soulful, as 
at the end of “Swamp Blues”, surely 
made one of the most beautiful sounds in 
jazz or any music. It is Joe, too, on the 
lowdown “Rough House”, not Ladnier, 
and we are indebted to Hugues Panassié 
for confirmation of this. 

On considering his alto on “Buffalo” 
and “Swamp Blues”, we wonder 
whether. Don Pasquall has not been 
anderrated. The style and construction 
are advanced for their day and even 
suggest solos like that of Hilton Jefferson 
on “Can You Take It ?”, made so many 
years later. Buster Bailey's solos and 
ensemble work are played with consider- 
able address and are most attractive to 
these ears, as they should also be to 
lovers of the New Orleans clarinet style. 

All in all, we find this LP one of the 
most important in London’s invaluable 
“Origins of Jazz” series. That it was un- 
expected, makes it somehow the more 
valuable to us. We ought now to have 
LPs from Philips and Brunswick to fill 
in the picture of the Fletcher Henderson 
band, the story of which would make 
those of Miller and Goodman look like 
nursery tales. 

The Harlem story is more or less con- 
tinued on another splendid record — 
H.M.V. 7EG8131 by Charlie Johnson's 
band, one of the great groups uptown for 
many years. Jimmy Harrison was in it 
and takes solos on each of the four 
tracks, which will show you why many 
of us regard him as the first of the major 
trombone soloists (as opposed to 
ensemble artists in the tailgate tradition). 
Sidney DeParis, already with a mature 
trumpet style, has exciting solos on three 
numbers, the sermon he preaches on 
“Boat” being a model of its kind. We 
wonder why Duke didn’t grab this great 
growl specialist when Bubber left ? 

For some reason, the usually depend- 
able discographer, Brian Rust, omits 


Leonard Davis from the personnels. 
‘here are obviously two trumpets on the 
first side and Davis solos after Harrison 
on “Walk” and again on “Harlem Drag”. 

(Davis was the man on Condon’s 
“Serious Thing’’). 

An outstanding drummer of _ this 
period, George Stafford, is to be heard 
nere. His death in 1936 was a great loss. 

May we have the second tP by this 
splenaid group, H.M.V. please’ 


— 
FOR THE ALteNTION OF 
CULTIVATED PEOPLE 

acquaintance, whose aititude 
towards jazz has in the past always 
verged on the patronising, recently dis- 
covered the West Coast kind with much 
joy. “This”, she claimed, “is jazz for 
cuitivated people.” Now one reason why 
we decided to try to live a good, moral 
life, after a sinful youth, is that we were 
sure hell was full of people who con- 
sidered themselves “cultivated” while on 
earth. So we joined issue at once. 

It happened that prior to _ this 
pronouncement we had been playing a 
number of LPs in London's Origins of 
Jazz series. We persisted in playing them 
and found that the cultivated party 


» couldn’t take them at all. We are very 


much concerned to see that this series 1s 
properly supported and appreciated, for 
apart providing such superb 
documentation on our music in the 
‘twenties, it is a means to obtaining a 
realistic and balanced perspective on jazz 
as a whole. It is quite true that by con- 
centrating our attention too much upon 
a favourite artist, phase or style, we are 
liable to distort our vision of the rest, 
and an appraisal of the present is the 
more valuable when based upon a know- 
ledge of the past. 

The antique nature of the recording 
itself is an initial handicap, but its sad 
effect upon the ear can be partially over- 
come by playing these records on their 
own. That is, don’t mix them up with 
new, hi-fi jobs. We find it a good plan 
to open the evening concert with one or 
more of them. The ear adjusts quickly 
that way. 

There’s a second volume of Blind 
Lemon Jefferson on AL.3546, which any- 
one who knows the first will need des- 
perately. These are basic blues and we 
only wish the market-day beggars sang 
the same way in Essex as in Texas. The 
notes say that Lemon was a mean man, 
and we don’t doubt that his horizons were 
liquor and wild women. There is plenty 
of protest and defiance in his singing, 
but not so much resignation. He emerges 
in our estimation as a very much 
greater blugs artist than, for instance, 
Leadbelly. His blues style seems rela- 
tively unaffected by jazz, as though it 
were pre-jazz. and, so far as records are 
concerned, it established a_ tradition 
admirably maintained today by Big Bill. 
His guitar was obviously as influential as 
his singing. Employed with considerable 
artistry, it is miraculously preserved by 
the recording. The notes provide some of 
the lyrics and these are a big help 
towards getting with Lemon’s pronunci- 
ation and harsh delivery. The violent 
attack of singers like this must also have 
had an effect on jazz trumpet players. 

Even with poor recording, it comes out 
and hits you—-wham!—with an insistence 
that would always have prevented your 
passing such a man as Lemon by. 
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There are a dozen more tracks by Ma 
Rainey on AL.3538 and AL. 3548. So 
that Bessie Smith doesnt stand in awtul 
isolation on a lonely pedestal, it’s impor- 
tant that Ma should be known and 
admired, too. “Ma _  Rainey’s Black 
Bottom” on AL.3538 is the important 
track in that it was electrically recorded 
and gives a superior presentation of the 
glory of her voice. This can illuminate 
all her other recordings for you. It is a 
most enjoyable pertormance as _ well, 
swinging so easily and powerfully at a 
lazy tempo. “Mountain Jack” has one of 
our favourite dSlues lyrics, wilderness 
rather than country. “Jealousy” wails 
wildly over tango time, and “Seeking” 
and ~Broken-hearted” are deep, satisty- 
ing blues. Ladnier and O’Bryant cook up 
eftective riffs on “Mystery Record” 
(“Dyin’ With The Blues”), “Lucky Rock” 
and “Southern”. O’Bryant sometimes 
plays abominably, but he seems much 
improved on Edmonia Henderson's 
“Worried “Bout Him” and “Black Man” 
(AL.3548), so that, if it is he, it shows 
how hard it was to identify him by ear. 
Of course, Tommy Ladnier is reason 
enough for buying these records. He had 
a lazy style which ideally complemented 
a singer on a slow blues and made him 
the greatest blues accompanist of all 
time; but he also had that fiery jazz style 
which made him such a force with 
Smack. Dig his solo on “Southern”. The 
lyrics include the classic, “If Your House 
Catch On Fire”, and it is Tommy who 
catches fire on this one. His breaks and 
codas are imaginative and charming, and, 
more than thirty years later, gem-like. 

AL.3544 is presented as being chiefly 
of interest for the accompanying pianists. 
Not for us, it isn’t! We're reasonably 
familiar with all of them, enjoy their 
work here, but find our attention drawn 
to the unfamiliar singers. James “Boodle- 
It” Wiggins, who sings on four tracks, 
blows kazoo on one, harmonica on 
another, and hums on a third, is 
especially likeable. His “instrumental” 
work is insufficiently confident to impress, 
but his big, low, growling voice is con- 
vincing and at times quite moving. 
George Hannah's high, light voice is a 
contrast, and as he sings “Freakish Man” 
memory recalls all the good-humoured 
tolerance of the bygone jazz world. 
Louise Johnson and Lofton make the 
most fascinating combination — two un- 
usual talents here. 

The notes on AL.3544 are far below 
the standard usually set in this series. 
What went wrong? The writing is most 
peculiar, nouns finding the oddest 
adjectives, as for instance: ‘sombre, 
glittering age” and “attacking plaintive- 
ness”. We find this hard to digest too: 
“the vocal line continually whines across 
the rhythmic patterns with the assurance 
which comes only from ability and 
practice.” The ability to whine with 
assurance hardly seems worth practising 
And boogie is not “dead”, not so long 
as its greatest exponent, Pete Johnson, is 
alive and swinging. In any case, Meade 
Lux, who accompanies Hannah, is still 
around and far from incapable. 

Dear Sir or Madam, if you are a 
Cultivated Person, any of these four 
records will be a big help to you. 


GRAPHIC GRANZ 

“Almost without exception, I can’t 

stand musicians who came into the 
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structure without having evolved through 
tne styles.” 

“There are only a dozen or so great 
talents in jazz and they are mostly older 
guys. None of the younger guys today 
nave played with bands and tney dont 
have the section sound and swing.” 

ORMAN GRANZ 
“Metronome” Oct., 1955. 


—368— 
BENNY CARIER, JAZZMAN 

Quet homines, tot sententiae was the 
first Latin tag that ever became imbedded 
in our head. At times it does seem as 
thougn tnere are aS many opinions as 
there are critics of jazz. We wont count 
the industrious moles who seek to under- 
mine the positions of musicians like 
Armstrong and Tatum, presumably with 
the idea that glory will attach to them if 
they bring crashing down_ the whole 
existing, and rather fragile, edifice of jazz 
criticism. The kind of thing that really 
makes us rub our tired eyes is this from 
Mike Nevard’s p2n in “The Gramo- 
phone” for December, 1955: “He is not, 
to my mind a jazzman; therefore, to play 
with jazzmen puts him at a disadvantage.” 
The subject is Benny Carter. 

If Benny Carter isn’t a jazzman, who 
is ? 

Chet Baker ? 

Stan Kenton ? 

Andre- Previn ? 

John Graas ? 

A lot of characters like that are classed 
as jazzmen today, and to our mind un- 
deservedly, but were you to operate from 
both the modern and the old-school ends 
of jazz, ruthlessly discarding the unright- 
eous, we imagine you would find music- 
ians like Carter and Hawk in the pure. 
unattaintable residue. : 

A musician’s musician if ever there 
was one. Benny is on records as com- 
poser, as arranger. as alto lead and solo- 
ist, and as trumpeter, blow'ng all kinds 
of jazz with consummate artistry, and 
with a creative flame that leaps up 
brightly whenever the occasion demands. 
Take that celebrated version of “Funky 
Blues” on Columbia: Hodges blows, Bird 
blows, and Carter carves both, that is. 
on the grounds of continuity, creativity 
and all round musicality. so 

Yei in “Down Beat’s” annual Critics 
Poll last year, Benny was apologetically 
elecied top alto in the absence of Parker. 
there being “no ore within a mile of his 
(Parker's) warmth and originality.” Such 
a partisan evaluation implies a definition 
of “warmth” as convulsive as that of 
Nevard’s “jazzman”. 

This preamble brings us to the point 
where we recommend you to take another 
listen to Columbia 33C90602 and 
SEB10010. On the first, Carter blows 
before a string background and runs 
through a selection of numbers rang:ng 
from the moving “Some Other Spring” 
to the sinister “Round About Midnight”. 
transforming some, revealing new beauty 
in others. What is a skilled iazz musician 
to do in front of strings? Come on like 
a cowbov? Of course, Benny plays it 
smooth. “sings” with grace, without bit- 
terness of accent or sourness of tone, and 
decidedly without inferiority. That’s whv 
we say play this record again. It’s all 
there—the wonderful execution and tone, 
the magic phrasing, the exquisite varia- 
tions and the rich melodic content. Are 
you, perhaps. missing the contemporary 
nervous tics? 


On the EP the support is by the usual 
Granzmen, and it is crisply rhythmic. 
The immediate impression is that you 
like it better that way. But it is Carter 
you pay to hear—for you can hear that 
rhythm on dozens of Clef records—and 
isn't it true that he is playing just as 
well, or better, with those accursed 
movie strings? 

If you still don’t think he’s a jazzman, 
try those accompaniments to Louis on 
Brunswick 05505 and 05512. Benny 
directs the band which supports Louis 
so efficiently and tastefully. yet never 
steals the attention from the great man. 
However, if you can bring yourself to 
concentrate on the band, there are con- 
siderable rewards, particularly on “Only 
You”. An ability to write for saxes such 
as Benny has makes the use of strings not- 
ably superfluous. Whether he leads them 
or not, his sax quartets are brilliantly 
expressive. 

The esteem in which musicians hold 
Benny is well known, but the “Tribute 
to Benny Carter” on Jazz Today JTLS 
is a very welcome surprise. It was a 
happy ‘idea of Bertie King’s, and it is 
an astonishingly successful record. It 
proves that given the right material and 
opportunity, we now have in England 
musicians capable cf providing swinging 
jazz with a good professional sound. 
Publication in America of some of the 
better records in this series should do 
the cause of British jazz much good 
there. 

Bertie King’s alto pays Benny the 
supreme compliment in its smooth tone 
ard supple phrasing. The source of ins- 
piration is not in doubt, but his music 
is consistently enjoyable because it is 
confident. flowing and never lacking in 
continuity. His lead to the section also 
gets close to giving that rare and thrilling 
sound of a Carter-led section. Kenny 
Baker's muted solo on “Symphony in 
Riffs” is very effective, well executed and 
full of bite and beat. That on “Blue 
Lou”, where he opens like Cootie, is 
hardly less attractive. With such an 
admirable technique, too much ambition 
is a danger, but concentrated on down- 
right, swinging music as here, he could 
go far in contributing to our joy in jazz. 
Jimmy Skidmore’s is a tough assignment 
on “Symphony in Riffs’. Remember 
Johnny Russell's superb solo the 
original? Jimmy’s style is not so serpen- 
tine. but he takes his own way very 
pleasantly. He is. in fact, one of the 
few British musicians we consistently 
like. He seems to have a better rhythmic 
feeling than most. and his music has a 
more relaxed and natural beat as a con- 
sequence. 

The scoring is all neat and tasteful. 
although the slow section of “Symphony 
in Riffs”, to our mind, is a_ mistake. 
Good in itself, its interpolation sounds 
too artificial. 

The rhythm section consists cf Dill 
Jones, Cedric West, Frank Clarke and 
Eddie Taylor. It sounds like a rhythm 
section. Rise to your feet and salute 
these four men. particularly Taylor. 
Hearing is believing. 

VOGUES—EPHEMERAL AND 
ENDURING 

Two Vogue EPs typify that difficult 
period around 1943-46 when bon’s ugly 
head was to be seen everywhere and 
musicians of earlier schools were 
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uncertain of their directions. Both are 
branded “After Hours”, although they 
have very little of that atmosphere, and 
both have good notes by Charles Fox. 
The mode is mostly rather smart and 
suave, which, since the sessions were in 
Los Angeles, is not altogether surprising, 
despite the presence on them of good 
men and true. On each, however, one 
track really gets off the ground. On EPV 
1090, Willie Smith plays an exciting solo 
in his old Lunceford style on “I’ve 
Found a New Baby”, which is full of 
vitality and drive. Willie remains, to our 
way of thinking, potentially one of the 
greatest altos. His deviation from the 
magnificent style he first created was a 
tragedy, but from time to time he 
returns to it with brilliant results. Odd 
titles by Harry James like “Confessin’ ” 
and “Who’s Sorry Now?” are worth 
picking up for manifestations of this. So 
is Columbia LB10015, where he blows 
exciting music in a kind of Kirby set-up 
arranged by Shavers. “Coronation Hop” 
and “Paradise” are the titles, two of the 
best under Krupa’s name. Both Shavers 
and Teddy Wilson play well, too, so hope 
that Columbia will give us “Capital Idea” 
and “Overtime” from the same session in 
due course. 

On the other EP (EPV1098) the track 
is “Ode to a Giant”, where Harry Edison 
blows an open chorus with real passion. 
Although it is good, we don’t share the 
gerieral enthusiasm for his post-Basie 
work. As with Willie Smith, a deal of 
conviction has gone out of it. The fine 
bass on this is by Red Callendar, chief 
contender for Milt Hinton’s crown. 

There’s more excellent bass, this time 
by Joe Benjamin, on Vogue EPV1088. 
He and drummer Roy Haynes accom- 
pany pianist Jimmy Jones. Jimmy is the 
gifted possessor of a lovely touch and 
technique, which enable him to play 
pretty artistically rather than sentimen- 
tally, but which also often lead him to 
use a language hardly that of jazz. Yet 
when he gets down to cases, as on the 
swinging “Squeeze Me”, he is delightfully 
inventive and not to be missed. His 
thoughtful version of “Lush Life” is 
likely to afford much pleasure to Billy 
Strayhorn. Incidentally, the notes refer 
to his “adulation for Teddy Buckner”. 
Teddy is a trumpet player who worked 
with Ory, so we think Milt Buckner, 
brother of alto player Ted Buckner (ain't 
it confusing) was intended! It was Milt 
who introduced the block-chords style 
into jazz. 


Then, if you want some full-blooded 
music that has just as much right to be 
called jazz as the dainty, anaemic variety, 
try Vogue’s EPV1103, whereon Mr. 
Blues, Wynonie Harris, disnlays some 
samples from lusty repertoire, 
of challenging songs from the male camp 
in the battle of the sexes. The brutal 
“Bloodhoot Eyes” is an_ established 
favourite, but “Adam”, with the 
Millinder band shouting exutantly behind 
him, is a killing sequel. As for the 
“Lovin’ Machine” which Wynonie has up 
at his house (“after 24 hours you'll know 
just what I mean”), this is obviously a 
secret weavon of great power. For the 
time of silken dalliance, there’s “Do It 
Again, Please” with a driving and 
muscular tenor solo. Wynonie’s “ooh- 
ooh” at the beginning of the last chorus 
is masterly in its timing and implications. 

Ooh-ooh. 
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JAZZ TODAY 


CHRIS BARBER’S 
JAZZ BAND 


THE HARRY KLEIN 
ORCHESTRA 


CLEO LANE SINGS 


MEL POWELL TRIO 
Paul Quinichette, tenor 
Powell, piano; Bobby 
drums. 


sax; Mel 
Donaldson 


JOHN SELLERS 


John Sellers, Blues Singer. with 
Ruby Braff, trumpet: Sir Charles 
Thompson, piano, Walter Page, bass: 
Jo Jones, drums; Freddie Greene, 
guitar. 


SAM MOST SEXTET 


Sam Most, clarinet & flute; Marty 
Flax, baritone sax: Billy Triglia, 
piano; Barry Galbraith guitar; 
Aaron Bell, bass; Bobby Donaldson, 
drums. 


A PRODUCT OF THE 


66 HAYMARKET, 
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SERIES 


7” 45 r.p.m. Extended Play 


Chris Barber Special 
Magnolia’s Wedding Day: Doin 
the Crazy Walk: Sweet 


Savannah Sue NJE 1007 


New Sound 

Big Ben: Nightwork NJE 1009 
I'm Beginning to See the Light: Jeepers 
Creepers: I'm Putting 

All My Eggs in One Basket: 


eep in a Dream NJE 1010 


12” L.P. 33} r.p-m. 


Borderline 

Borderline: Makin’ Whoopie: Avalon: 
Quin and Sonic: What's New: If 
Dreams Come True: Cross 


Your Heart PPL 11001 


1G” L.P. 334 r.p.m. 


Brother John Sellers sings 

Blues and Folk Songs 

John Henry: Farewell Work Life: Boll Weevil: 
Two Little Fishes: Down By The Riverside: 
Doretha Boogie. PPT 12008 


Skippy: Give Me The Simple Life: My Old 
Flame: Just Titshen: Blues Junction: You'd Be 
So Nice To Come Home To: Everything 
Happens To Me: Open House. PPT 12009 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


LONDON, S.W.1 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


compiled by STANLEY DANCE 


Adderley, Julian (as: Nat Adderly, ct; Jimmy 
Cleveland, J. J. Johnson, tb: Jerome Richard- 
son, ts; Cecil Payne, bs: John Williams, p: 
Panl Chambers, b; Kenny Clarke, Max Roach, 
d). Cannonball: Wiilows; Everglade; Cynthia's 
in love; The song is you; Hurricane Connie 
Purp'e shades; Rose Room; Fallen Feathers: 
You'd be so nice to come home to 

EMARCY MG 36043 

Alfred, Chuz (ts; Ola Hanson, tb; Chuck Lee, p: 
Vinnie Burke, b; Kenny Clarke, d). A message 
from home; Manta Wray; I can’t get started: 
Harlequin; Love come to Mehitabel Brown: 
Chuz Duz SAVOY MG—12030 

Baker, Chet. Ali the things you are; No ties: 
Happy little sunbeam; Bea’s flat: Russ job: 
Moon love; Imagination; Tommy Hawk: I’m 
glad there is you; Little man, you've had a busy 
day; Moonlight becomes you; Goodbye 

PACIFIC JAZZ 1206 

Basie, Count. Red Bank Boogie; It’s sand, man: 
Jimmy’s blues; The mad boogie; Goin’ to 
Chicago; Avenue C; The King; Taps Miller: 
Rusty Dusty blues: Rambo; You can’t run 
around: One o'clock jum 

COLUMBIA CL 754 
Riff Interlude*; Pound cake; Ham ‘nn’ eggs*: 
Hollywood jump; I never knew; I left my baby: 
Easy does it; Tickle toe*; Louisiana: Blow top: 
Broadway; Let me see EPIC LN 3168 
Jump the blues away; The jitters; Tuesday at 
ten; Down, down, down*; Tune town shuffle: 
Basie boogie: Diggin’ for Dex: Fiesta in blue: 
Something new*; Platterbrains; The feather 
merchant; Down for double 
EPIC LN 3169 

Belafonte, Harry (acc. Tony Scott). Helo, every- 
body: Troubles VICTOR 47—6249 

Bell, Aaron (b: Charlie Bateman, p: Charlic 
Smith, d). Lover, come back to me: They 
can't take that away from me; Stella by star- 
light; Coolocity; There'll never be another you: 
Somebody loves me: Old man river; Devil's 
creep; Man I love; Softly as in a morning sun- 
rise; Purple Mood; Cholly’s folly 

HERALD HLP 0100 

Bert, Eddie (tb: John Mehegan, Hank Jones, p: 
Frank Foster, ts; Paul Chambers, b; Kenny 
Clarke, d; Jack Montrose, Clyde Lombardi, 
Donald Byrd). Steady Eddie: Crazy rhythm: 
Slow crosstown; If I love again: Bronxline; I'll 
take romance; Wishbone SAVOY MG 12029 

Braff, Ruby (tp; Pee Wee Russell, c: at Story- 
ville). Love is just around the corner: Squeeze 
me; Ballin’ the four bar break; Anything for 
you; California, here | come; Baby, won't you 
please come home: St. James Infirmary: The 
lady’s in love with you: Struttin’ with some 
barbecue SAVOY MG—!2034 

Brown, Clifford and Max Roach. Cherokee: 
Jacqui; Swingin’; Lands end; Take the A 
Train: Ulcer department; Sandu; Gerkin for 
Perkin: If I love again 

EMARCY MG 36057 

Brown, Les (all Stars: Dave Pell, Ronny Lang, 
Don Fagerquist, Ray Sims, Zoot Sims, Bob 
Gordon, etc.). Mile’s peak; Thou swell: Way 
you look tonight; You don’t know what love is: 
Man I love: Sorta moonlight; Love is just 
around the corner; Klump jump; My funny 
valentine; Love me or leave me: Let's fall in 
love; Poopsie CAPITOL T—6S9 

Brown, Tommy. Won't you forgive me: Don't 
leave me GROOVE 132 

Buckner, Milt. Lean baby: Bernie’s tune: Rock- 
in’ with Milt: Easy to love; Blues for me: 
Robbins nest; Slaughter on 125th St.; Little 
Miss Maudlin: Movin’ with Mitch; Take the A 
Train CAPITON T—642 

Byrd, Donald (with Frank Foster, Hank Jones, 
Paul Chambers, Kenny Clarke). Winterset: 
Gotcha comin’ ‘and goin’; Long Green; Star 
eyes; Someone to watch over me 

SAVOY MG—12032 

Caiola, Al (g). Love letters; There'll never be 
another you; I got it bad; Everything happens 
to me; Deep in a dream: You are too beautiful: 
I got a crush on you: Thunderbird 

SAVOY MG—12033 
* previously unreleased masters. 


Carroll, Barbara (p; Joe Shulmann, b; Ralph 
Pollack, d). You stepped out of a dream: Did 
you ever see a dream walking; I had the craziest 
dream; Dream a little dream of me 

VICTOR EPA—656 

Chenier, Clifton (instr.). Squeeze box boogie: 

e cat’s dreamin’ SPECIALITY 568 

Clarke, Kenny (d: Walter Benton, ts; Frank 
Morgan, as: Milt Jackson, vibes; Gerald 
Wiggins, p; Percy Heath, b). Strollin’; Sonor: 
Blues mood; Skoot; Blues mood; Skoot; (d: 
Henry Coker, tb; Frank Wess, ts and fl; Charlie 
Fowlkes, bs: Milt Jackson, p; Ed. Jones, b): 
Telefunken blues; Klook’s nook: Baggin’ the 
blues; Inhimituions SAVOY MG—12006 

Davis, Edd’e Lockjaw. A foggy day: Together 

KING 4863 

Davis, Miles (tp; Britt Woodman, tb; Teddy 
Charles, p; Charlie Mingus, b; Elvin Jones, d). 
Nature Boy: Alone together: There’s no you: 
Easy living DEBUT DEB—120 

Davis, Wild Bill, Lullaby of Birdland; April in 
Paris EPIC 9137 

Davison, Will Bill (at Storyville). At the jazzland 
ball; Memphis blues: Exactly like you; A blues: 
Beale St. Blues; Sweet Georgia Brown; If I 
could be with you; Dixieland one-step 

SAVOY MG—12035 

Delaney, Jack (tb; Alvin Alcorn, tp; Pete 
Fountainc; Roy Zimmerman, p; Joe Capraro, g: 
Chink Martin, b; Monk Hazel, d and mello- 
phone). Shine; Sidewalks of New York: 
Hindustan; Till we meet again; (tb; Lee Collins, 
tp: Raymond Burke, c; Stan Mendelson, p: 
Sherwood Mangiapane, b: Abbie Brunies, d) 
Careless love; Bucktown Drag; Basin Street Blues: 
Who's sorry now? SOUTHLAND S—LP 214 

Dupree, Jack. Sitent partner; She cooks me 
cabbage KING 4859 

Evans, Vicki. Speed my man home; Don’t talk 
that talk to me TUXEDO 908 

Evans, Doc (tp; Hal Runyan, tb: Harry Blons, c: 
Hod Russell, p: Irv Wickner, bjo: George 
Tupper, tuba; Mickey Steinke, d). That's a- 
plenty: London blues; Eccentric: Eye and eye 

AUDIOPHILE AP—29 

Faye, Frances (vo; acc. Maynard Ferguson. 
Tommy Pederson, Frank Rosolino, Herbie 
Harper; Gerald Wiggins, Al Hendrickson, Red 
Mitchell, Chico Hamilton). Toreador; They 
can’t take that away from me: He’s funny that 
way: I've got you under my skin; All of a 
sudden my heart sings; Somebody loves me: 
September in the rain; These foolish things: 
Love for sale; Little girl b!ue: Where or when: 
Embraceable you; Exactly like you: I don't 
know why: My funny valentine; Bewitched: 
Out of this world BETHLEHEM BCP 23 

Fie'ding, Jane (vo: acc. Lou Levy, p; Red Mitchell. 
b). How long has this been going on; Long 
ago and far away: Once upon a time: One love: 
This heart of mine: How deep is the ocean?: 
Stars didn’t fall; I wish I knew: Something to 
remember you by JAZZ WEST JWLP 3 

Fitzgerald, Ella (accs. directed by Andre Previn. 
John Scott Trotter, Benny Carter and Sy Oliver) 
Thanks for the memory: It might as well be 
spring: You'll never know: I can’t get started: 
Moanin’ Low: Taking a chance on love; That 
old black magic: Old devil moon: Lover, come 
back to me; Between the devil and the deep bluc 
sea: You'll have to swing it 

DECCA LP 8155 

Five, The (Conte Candoli, tp; Bill Perkins, ts: 
Pete Jolly, p; Mel Lewis, b: Buddy Clark, d) 
Whistle while you work; I dig Ed: Soft as spring: 
Red eves; Perkin’: Lullaby of the leaves: Just 
for Judie: Pushin’ sand: Beyond the sea; Fore- 
lock; If I love again; I'll be in Scotland after 
you VICTOR LPM 112! 

Fulson, Lowell. I still love you, baby: Troub'e 
trouble CHECKER 829 

Fruscella, Tony (tp: Chauncey We'sch. tb; Allen 
Eager, ts; Danny Bank, bs: Bill Triglia, p; Bill 


Anthon ‘y; Bill Bradley, Jr. d). I'll be seeing 
you: M Metropolitan blues: Raintree county: 
Salt; saster’s voice; Old Hat: Blue serenade: 
Let’s pe. we blues ATLANTIC 1220 
Gaines, Ex". It’s drivin’ me mad; A long time 
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Garner, Erro'l. I cover the waterfront; Somebody 
loves me; Red sails in the sunset; More than 
you know; Love walked in: Body and soul; I 
can't believe that you're in love with me; Over 
the rainbow; Ghost of a chance: Penthouse 
serenade; Stomping at the Savoy; Indiana; Un- 
decided; Starduct SAVOY MG 12002 
Laura; This can’t be love: Man I love; Moon- 
giow; I want a little girl; It’s easy to remember: 
Goodbye; She's funny that way; Until the real 
thing comes along; Confessin’; Stormy weather: 
| surrender dear; I'm in the mood for love: 
All of me SAVOY MG 12003 
Gipson, Byron ‘‘Slick’*. The one I love; Honey- 
dew SPECIALITY 566 
Glenn, Lloyd. S'cighride: Charles Brown: Merry 
Christmas, baby HOLLYWOOD 1021 
Lonesome Christmas, | and 2 (Lowell Fulson, 
vocal) HOLLYWOOD 1022 
Gordon, Dexter (ts: Wardell Gray, Teddy 
Edwards, ts; Melba Liston, tb; Jimmy Bunn, 
Jimmy Rowles, Charlie Fox, p; Red Callender 
b: Chuck Thompson, Roy Porter, d). Iridescence: 
Talk of the town; Bikini; The chase; Mischiev- 
ous lady; Lullaby: Ghost of a chance; The 
duel CONCERT HALL JAZZ CHJ 1005 
Gould, Julian (organ and p). By the waters of 
Minnetonka; Barcarole: Humoresque; The bells 
of St. Mary; Melody in F; My heart at thy 
sweet voice; April in Portugal; Liebestraum 
SAVOY MG—15052 
Greer, John (ts; ftg. Mickey Baker, g). Blam; A 
man and a woman GROOVE 131 
Guitar, Stim. You give me nothin’ but the 
blues; Sum’thin’ to remember you by 
SPECIALITY 569 
Hamilton, Chico (d; Buddy Collette, fl, c, ts and 
as: Fred Katz, cello; Jim Hall, g; Carson Smith, 
b). A nice day; My funny valentine; Blue sands: 
The sage; The morning after; I want to be 
happy: Spectacular; Free form: Walkin Carson 
blues; Buddy Boo PACIFIC JAZZ PJ—1209 
Hawkins, Coleman. Goin’ down home: I'll follow 
my secret heart; On my way; I'll tell you later: 
What a difference a day made; Last stop; 
Shou'd I?; Flight eleven; Modern fantasy: 
Confessin’; September song; You can’t take that 
away SAVOY MG—12013 
I surrender, dear; Smack: Dedication; Esquire 
bounce: Mop Mop: Esquire blues; Buck Clayton: 
Love me or leave me; Diga Diga doo; We're 
in the money; Woody Herman: Curbstone 
scuffle; Woodchoppers’ hotiday: Somebody loves 
me JAZZTONE J—1221 
Heywood, Eddie (p; Wendell Marshall, b; Jimmie 
Crawford, d) . Hey, there; You never gave it a 
try; Love me or leave me: Tenderly: So little 
tim. Let’s fall in love; Secret love; Old fashion- 
ed walk: Soft summer breeze; Heywood’s 
bounce; Young at heart; ’S wonderful 
EMARCY MG 36042 
Hooker, John Lee. Time is marching: Mambo 
chillun VEE-JAY 164 
Howard, Joe (tb; arr. Jerry Fielding). Tenderly: 
Ain’t gonna study war no more; I'll be around: 
My man’s gone now; Speak low: Take me in 
your arms; Lindy Lou; I cover the waterfront 
; SUNSET SU 3001 
Jackson, Calvin (p: Peter Appleyard, vibes). 
Lotus land: Calisthenics; Dream of you: All 
the things you are; Shadow waltz; Love me or 
leave me COLUMBIA CL 756 
Jackson, Mahalia. Silent Night: No room at the 
inn: O, little town of Bethlehem; The Holy 
Babe: Joy to the world; O come, all ye faithful; 
Go tell it on the mountain; White Christmas: 
I wonder as I wander; Sweet little Jesus Boy 
COLUMBIA CL 702 
Jackson, Milt (vibes; Frank Wess, fl; Hank Jones, 
p: Kenny Clarke, d). Opus re funk; Opus Pocus; 
You leave me breathless; Opus and _ interlude 
SAVOY MG—12036 
Hearing bells; Junior; Bluesology; Bubu; Terry 
Gibbs (vibes): Swing’s the thing; Begin the be- 
guine; Serenade in blue; I’ve got you under my 
skin SAVOY MG—15058 
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Jackson Trio, The. Jingle bell hop (instr.); Love 
tor Christmas HOLLYWOOD 1046 
Jazz Concert (Howard McGhee, Al Killian, tp: 
Wardell Gray, Dexter Gordon, ts: Sonny Criss, 
as: Hampton Hawes, p: Barney Kessel, 9: Harry 
Babasin. b; Connie Kay, d). Disorder at the 
border; Rocks ‘n’ shoals SAVOY MG—12012 
Jazz in a Stable (Herb Pomeroy, tp: Varty Har- 
outunian, ts: Ray Santisi, p; John Neves, b; 
Jimmy Zitano, d). It might as well be spring: 
Honey bunny; Moten swing: Porta desks and 
tuxedos: One bass hit: Off minor: Sweet and 
lovely; Ray's idea; Dear old Stockho!m 
TRANSITION TRLP 1 
Johnson, J. J. and Kai Winding (tb; Dick Katz. 
p: Paul Chambers, b; Osie Johnson, d). The 
whittenpoof song; Give me the simple life; close 
as pages in a book; Turnabout; Trombone for 
two; It’s sand, man: We two; Let’s get away 
trom it all; Goodbye; This can’t be love 
COLUMBIA CL 742 
(tb: Wally Cirillo, p: Billy Bauer, g: Charlie 
Mingus, b; Kenny Clarke, d). Bernie’s tune: 
Blues for trombones: Lament: Reflections: Blues 
in twos: Major; Co-op: What is this thing 
ca'led love?: Yesterdays; Speak Low 
SAVOY MG—120i10 
What is this thing called love?; The major; The 
boy next door: Speak low: Carioca: Yesterdays: 
Riffette; Boneology SAVOY MG—15048 
Jones, Hank (p: Donald Byrd, Matty Dice, tp: 
Eddie Jones, b; Kenny Clarkes, d). Almost like 
being in love; An evening at Papa Joe’s; An’ 
then some; Summer’s gone: Don’t blame me 
SAVOY MG—12037 
Kenon, Abner. It's the same thing all the time; 
_ Waiting ORMOND 101 
King, B. B. (Blues Boy). Crying won't help: 
Sixteen tons RPM 451 
King, Kid (vocals by Good Rockin’ Sam). Don’t 
let daddy slow walk you down: Funny, funny 
_teelin EXCELLO 2070 
Konitz, Lee (as; Warne Marsh, ts: Sal Mosca, p: 
Billy Bauer, g: Oscar Pettiford, b: Kenny 
Clarke, d). Topsy; There will never be another 
you; I can’t get started: Donna Lee: Two not 
one; Don’t squawk; Ronnie’s line: Background 


music ; ATLANTIC 1217 
Lambert, Lloyd (instr.). Whistlin’ Joe: Hop 
jump SPECIALITY 567 


Leonard, Harvey (p: Jerry Lloyd, tp; Frank Re- 
hack, tb; Morty Lewis, ts; Teddy Kotick, b: 
Bill Bradley, Jr., d: trio tracks: Leonard, P: 
Anne Drevnak, b; Elaine Leighton, d). Woody’n 
you; Lady is a tramp: Bee Cee: Tiger’s tune: 
We'll be together again; The tiger: Chippy’n: 
‘utumn nocturne; Alone together: To Mickey's 
memory KEYNOTE 1102 

Lewis, Smiley. Queen of hearts: Come on 

IMPERIAL 5371 

Lullaby of. Birdland. Twelve versions by groups 
led by: Dick Collins, Tony Scott, Pete Jolly, 
Milt Bernhart, Billy Byers, Joe Newman. 
Charlie Barnet, Rogers-Previn, Barbara Carroll, 
Ernie Wilkins, Al Cohn and Quincy Jones 

VICTOR LPM—1146 

Marx, Dick and John Frigo (p: b and_ violin). 
Over the rainbow; It’s you or no one: Polka dot 
and moonbeams: Nina never knew: Let’s take 
an old-fashioned walk: Nancy nursery rhyme 
medley; Hooray for love: Alone: Bijou; Spring 
is here; Ivy: Spring will be a little late 

BRUNSWICK BL 54006 

McGhee, Howard and Milt Jackson. Merry Lee: 
Short life: Talk of the town: Bass C Jam: Flip 
Lip; Bele from Bunnock: Down home: Sweet 
and lovely: Fiesta: I'm in the mood for love: 
The man I love; The last word 

SAVOY MG—12026 

MePartland, Marian. The gypsy in my soul; 
These foolish things; Get happy; Strike up the 
band; A foggy day; The lady is a tramp; I’ve 
got the world on a string; Manhattan: Aunt 
Hagar’s blues: Four brothers: Once in a while 

SAVOY MG—12004 

Lullaby in Birdland; Nightingale sang in Berke- 

leySquare; Limehouse blues; Paper moon; 

Moonlight in Vermont; Hallelujah; All my life: 

What is this thing called love; There'll never be 

another you; Willow weep for me: A_ fine 
romance; Lullaby in rhythm 

SAVOY MG—12005 

McPartland, Marian and George Shearing. It 


Sophisticated lady; Buccaneer’s 
bounce; Cozy’s bop; Have you met Miss Jones? 
SAVOY MG—12016 
McRae, Carmen. The next time it happens: 
Come on, come in DECCA 29749 
Give me the simple life; Sometimes I’m happy: 
Love is here to stay; Something to live for: 
I can’t get started; Yardbird suite; Just one of 
those things; This will make you laugh; My one 
and only love; I'll remember April; Supper 
time; You took advantage of me 
DECCA DL 8173 


Mehegan, John. Lullaby of Birdland; Everytime 
we say goodbye; Blue skies; Little white lies: 
My heart stood still; Nice work if you can get 
it; At long last love; The song is you; Round 
about midnight; Night and day 

SAVOY MG—12028 


Miller, Big. All is well; Try to understand 
SAVOY 
Mil's Bros. All the way ‘round the world; I've 
changed my mind a thousand times 
DECCA 29781 
Modern Jazz Society (supervised by John Lewis 
with soloists: Stan Getz, Lucky Thompson, ts: 
Anthony Sciacca, Aaron Sachs, c; J. J. John- 
son, tb; acc. by: James Politis, fl; Manuel 
Zegler, bassoon; Gunther Schuller, Fr. horn: 
Janet Putnam, harp; Percy Heath, b; Connie 
Kay, d). Midsummer; The Queen’s Fancy: 
Little David's fugue; Django; Sun Dance 
NORGRAN N—1040 
Montrose, Jack. A little duet; April's fool; Dot's 
groove; Outskirts of town; Cecilia; The news 
and the weather: When you wished upon a star: 
Have you met Miss Jones?; Paradox 
ATLANTIC 1223 
Moore, Johnay. Christmas Eve Baby: Christmas 
Everyday HOLLYWOOD 1045 
Morris, Betty Jean. Shack daddy: I ain't gonna 
mambo CAPITON 3296 
Musical History of Jazz (ftg. Rex Stewart. 
Lawrence Brown, Hilton Jefferson, Bud Free- 
man, Will Bradley, Lou Stein, Milton Hinton, 
Osie Johnson,  etc.). Basin Street blues: 
Surrender blues: Map'‘e leaf rag: Blues boogie 
woogie; The Saints; Sunday: Take the A train: 
Ornithology; Progressive calculus 
GRAND AWARD 33—322 
Navarro, Fats (tp: Kinney Dorham tp; Sonny 
Stitt, as; Bud Powell, p: Kenny Clarke. d) 
Boppin’ a riff; Fat boy: Behop Carroll; Gone 
with the wind; Serenade to a square; Good kick 
Everything’s cool; Webb city; Tadd walk: That 
someone must be you; Seven up: Blues in 


behop SAVOY MG—12011 
Nelson, Billy. Pack, shack and stack; Walk 
along SAVOY 1183 


Newman, Joe (tp; Frank Foster, fl and ts: Frank 
Foster, ts; Benny Powell, tb: Sir Charles 
Thompson, p; Ed. Jones, b; Shadow Wilson, d) 
Sidewalks of New York: Care'ess love: Jumpin’ 
at the woodside: Casey Jones; The midgets: 
Atone in (Se night; A.M. romp: Annie Laurie 

JAZZTONE J—122 

Payne, Bennie (p and vocal; acc. ftg. Jonah 
Jones, Joe Wiider. Al Cohn, etc.). I'm gonna 
sit right down; You were meant for me: I 
understand; When somebody thinks you're 
wondertul; If I could be with you; Sunny side 
up; Oooh, what you do to me: Ain't mis- 
behavin’; The most beautiful girl in the world: 
Blue turning grey; Memories of you; Glory of 
love KAPP KL 1004 

Phillips, Earl. Oop-de-oop; Nothing but love 

VEE JAY 158 

Pierce, Nat (p: Don Fagerquist: Charlie Walp, tp: 
Frank Rehack, tb: Richie Kamuca, ts; Freddie 
Greene, g: John Beal, b; Osie Johnson, d) 
Ridin’ in the park; Perils of Cheryl; Carnival 
romp; Takin’ the count; (p; Ruby Braff, Doug 
Mettome, tp; Matthew Gee, Billy Byers, th: 
Phil Woods, as: Sam Margolis, ts: Freddic 
Greene, g: Jimmy Woode, b: Jo Jones, d) 
Back on the scene; You're driving me crazy: 
Piercin’ through KEYNOTE 110! 

Raeburn, Bovd (arr. by George Handy. Johnny 
Richards, Ed. Finckel, Ralph Flanagan). Man 
w'th the horn; Hip Boyds; Pre'ude to the dawn: 
Duck waddie; Tonsilectomy: Yerxa; Little Boyd 
Biue: Forgetful; Rip Van Winkle: Blue echoes: 
Love tales; Soft and warm SAVOY MG—12025 

Reed, Jimmy. Baby, don’t say that no more 
Ain't that lovin’ you, baby VEE JAY 168 

Rich, Buddy and Harry Edison (d and tp; Jimmy 
Rowles, p; Barney Kessel, g: John Simmons. 
b). Yellow rose of Brooklyn; Easy does it: All 
sweets; Nice work if you can get it: Barney's 
bugle: Now's the time: You're getting to be 
a habit with me. NORGRAN MG N--1038 
Sweets Upus No. |: All Sweets 

NORGRAN 148 

Rock Brothers, The. Livin’ it up: Dungaree 
doll KING 4851 

Roland, Joe (vibes: Wade Legge, Freddie Redd. 
p; Joe Puma, g:; Oscar Pettiford, Danti Martucci. 
b: Ron Jefferson, d). Gene's stew: Spice: 
CGarrity’s flight; Indian summer; Half nelson: 
Music house; Joyce’s choice; I've got the world 
on a string; Stephanie’s dance; Sally is gone 
Dee Dee's dance SAVOY MG—12039 

Rushing, Jimmy (vocal; Emmett Berry, tp; Law- 
rence Brown, tb: Rudy Powell, as and c; Buddy 
Tate, ts: Pete Johnson, p; Freddie Greene, g: 
Walter Page, b; Jo Jones, d). Good morning 
b'ues; Roll "em Pete; Don’t cry, baby; Take me 
back, baby; Rock and roll; See see rider; It's 
hard to laugh a smile; Every day: Evenin’ 

VANGUARD VRS-—-8505 

Shearing, George (p; Johnny Rae, g: Al McKibbon 

b; Bill Clark, d; Jean Thielemans, harmonica: 
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Armando Peraza, bongos y conga; Willie Bolo. 
timbales). Autumn in New York: Strange: 
Yesterdays: Out of this world; Goodnight, my 
love: Moonray; Cuban Carnival; Midnight on 
Cloud 69; Man I love CAPITOL T—648 
Shipp, Dave. Romping: Let's live 
VEE JAY 145 
Simeon, Omer (c: Sam Price, p; Zutty Singleton. 
d). Grand Boubousse; Qua-Ti rhythm; Qua-Ti 
blues; Lagniappe; St. James Infirmary: Frankie 
and Johnny; Aunt Hagar’s children; Bill Bailey, 
won't you please come home 
CONCERT HALL JAZZ 1014 
Singer, Hal. Hot rod; Rock roll SAVOY 1179 
Six, The (Johnny Glasel, tp: Sonny Truitt, tb. 
Bob Wilber, ts; Bob Hammer, p: Bill Britto, b: 
Eddie Phyfe, d). Tasy: As far as we're con- 
cerned; Shifty; Serenata; Pink Ice: Strange diet; 
Old folks; Itchy fingers: Two kinds of blues 
BETHELEHEM BCP—28 
$64,000 Jazz. Honeysuckle rose (goodman): Ain't 
misbehavin’ (Armstrong): I'm coming, Virginia 
(condon): One o'clock jump (Harry James 
How hi the fi (Buck Clayton); I let a song go 
out of my heart (Ellington); A fine romance 
(Brubeck); The Shrike (Rugolo); Perdido (Sarah 
Vaughan): Let’s get away trom it all (Johnson- 
Winding); Laura (Garner); Mulligan Tawny 
(Herman) COLUMBIA CL 777 
Smith, Effie. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
se'f: Guiding angel VITA 117 
Smith, Laverge ("New Orleans Nightingale’’). The 
nearness of you: Basin Street blues; Imagination; 
A hundred years from today; No greater love; 
Am I biue?: I got‘a right to cry; Fool that I 
am: Mobile: Somehow; Care'ess: It’s over 
SAVOY MG—12031 
Smith Singers, The Little Lucy (ftg. Gladys 
Beamon) Somebody bigger than you and I 
Everytime I feel the spirit STATES 153 
Southern, Jeri (p: Cliff Hils, b: Lloyd Morales, 
drums y bongos; ?. g). Vil take romance: Let's 
tall in love; One day I wrote his name on the 
sand: I'll wear the green willow; It’s a de-lovely 
My letters: Too marvellous for words: The 
yypsy in my soul: Debonair: I don’t know where 
to run: I hadn’t anyone till you: Scarlet ribbons 
DECCA DL 8055 
Stein, Lou. Lou's tune: Butterfly cha-cha-cha 
EPIC 9134 
Stone, Kirby. Lassus trombone: Honey hush 
ORAL 61538 
Syms, Sylvia. Let there be love; When your lover 
has gone: The gentleman is a dope; Goodbye; 
It’s delfovely; There’s a man in my life; You 
do something to me: In other words 
VERSION VLP—103 
My ship; Then I'll be tired of you; I'm the 
girl; Lilac wine: I don’t want to cry anymore, 
Honey in the honeycomb; A woman s intuition 
Experiment: Let me love you; We just say 
goodbye: I’m so happy I could cry; Down with 
love DECCA DL 8188 
Ventura, Charlie (Carnegie Hall Concert supervised 
by Leonard Feather: Ventura, ts: Charlie 
Shavers, tp; Biil Harris, tb; Mary Lou Williams 
Hank Jones, Ralph Burns, p: Bill De Arango, & 
Curley Russell, b; Dave Tough, Sid Catlett, d 
Margie Hyams, vibes). Characteristically B.H 
Summertime; Sid flips his lid: Ralph Burns up, 
shost of a chance: Just you, just me 
NORGRAN MG N-—-1041 
Ward Singers, The Famous. Surely God ts able; 
He knows how much we can bear: Jesus; Each 
dav: Since I found the Light; Oh, my Lord 
What a time: How many times: This little light 
of mine SAVOY MG—1505 
Webster, Ben (with strings arr. and cond. Ralph 
Burns). Chelsea Bridge; Willow, weep for me, 
No greater love: Teach me tonight; Until to- 
n ght: We'll be together again; Blue moon, Early 
autumn; My greatest mistake: What am I here 
tor? NORGRAN MG N—1039 
Wein. George (p and vocal: acc. Bobby Hackett, 
Ruby Braff, Sam Margolis, etc.). You ought 
to be in pictures: All too soon, Back in your 
own backyard: Pennies from heaven; I'm thru 
with love: Did I remember; I’m gonna sit right 
down: Why try to change me now’: You're 
lucky to me: I married an angel; Once in a 
while: Please; Who cares? ATL ANTIC 1221 
Wettling, George and Frank Signorelli (d and p) 
Singin’ the blues; That's a-plenty: A blues 
serenade: Livery stable blues: After you ve gone, 
Someday sweetheart; How come you do me like 
vou do?: Beale Street blues: Rose of Washington 
Square; Love me or ‘Way don yonder 
i ‘ ‘ Maple Leaf rag 
in New Orleans: Map KL—100S 
White, Steve (ts: Jimmy P: 
Babasin, b; Roy Harte, d) y_new jet plar 
Swing easy PACIFIC JAZZ EP 45 629 
Winters, Jeri (vocal: acc. ftg. Billy Byers, tb) 
Like someone in love; Don't take your mean- 
ness out on me; Oh, you crazy moon, In love 
in vain: Blah, blah, blah; The world is your 
balloon: This time’s the dream’s on me, The 
trhill is gone: Spring can really hang you the 
most: Along with me; Here | am in love again 
I could write a book FRATERNITY LP 
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might as well be spring; Gypsy in my _ soul: 
: Strike up the band; Love is here to stay; Love i 
i for sale; Yesterdays; All the things you are: : 
j Sweet and lovely; When darkness falls; So rare: : 


A PERFECT BLANK 
Dear Sir, 

What a_ horrifying half-hour the 
B.B.C.’s “Jazz of the Year” programme 
was. Louis Armstrong, Charlie Parker 
and (incredible!) Kenny Baker all mixed 
into one motley programme in an effort 
to “please all tastes”. It must have 
caused acute suffering to jazz-lovers of 
all persuasions. 

And it prompts me, now slightly re- 
covered, to ask: Can we not, once and 
for all, put an end to the “modern” v. 
“traditional” battle——by separating the 
two altogether ? 

To the vast majority of traditional 
enthusiasts, modern is “distorted”: to the 
moderns, traditional is “primitive” . Now 
few will deny that the word “jazz”, when 
it was first coined, designated the music 
typified in New Orleans at the beginning 
of the century. If the name had been 
restricted to that one meaning. instead 
of being extended to a music incom- 
patible in some of its basic principles 
and in its ultimate form (even though 
reflecting the same idiom), the endless, 
pointless, useless quibbling would never 
have started. 

Suppose for argument’s sake, that as. 
what is termed, “modern jazz” developed 
it had been called “blank”. 

A typical conversation of today goes 
like this: 


“I like jazz”. ... “Traditional or 


modern ?” .. . . “Traditional”... “You 
peasant !” 

Or: “I like or 
traditional”... . “Modern” . . “Perverted 
fellow!” 


But what a pity we can’t hear this: 
“Dar keen on jazz” ..... “Oh yes? ... 
Personally I like blank.” Sweet peace and 


harmony! 
Then we should not have all this dis- 
cord . . . or programmes like “Jazz of 


the Year”. And think of the confusion 
which would be saved the uninformed 
like Mr. Beverley Nichols. who thinks 
Gershwin is jazz (and incidentally, I 
cannot see why many of us paid so much 
attention to the vapourings of one so 
manifestly ignorant of his subject as Mr. 
Nichols). 

Finally—the jazz magazines could 
make their contribution to peace by 
preserving a very much clearer distinc- 
tion between the two camps—if possible 
by putting them into different publica- 


tions. 
P. WINSTANLEY 
Purley, Surrey 


RED HERRINGS 
Dear Sir, 

In reply to J. W. Ripley’s questions in 
the November issue. I must make a 
correction on the listing made by my 
stenographer who inadvertently listed 


“Red Allen” doing the vocals. on 
“Yellow Dog” and “Bedbug Blues” 
whereas the correct titles should have 
been “Who Stole The Lock” and “Some- 
one Stole Gabriel's Horn”. 

In regard to the pianist on the 
Washboard Rhythm Boys being listed as 
J. R. Morton, this information was given 
by “Red” Allen. Inasmuch as Allen 
participated in these sessions, it must be 
assumed that he should know. However 
it should be borne in mind that Allen 
gave this information — strictly from 
memory, that is, memory of a session 
that took place over 22 years ago. 

May I assure my readers that if and 
when “Red” gives me some concrete 
eviderice of this questionable item I will 
most surely pass it on to them. 

DOUG HAGUE 
New York, U.S.A. 


BACK TO THE WOOD 
Dear Sir, 

This is in reply to Mr. Weinrich’s 
amusing swipe at me in the November 
JAZZ JOURNAL. It is amusing because 
this swipe is much too amateurish to be 
taken seriously. There are, however. 
other less amateurish progressives from 
whom he has borrowed his opinion and 
only because of them does he merit 
consideration of any kind. 

This tolerant modernist has the chesty 
courage of a fool to admit that he does 
not know what the perpetual jazz wars 
are about. He goes out of his way to 
expose himself and to establish the fact 
that he knows nothing about the fire- 
works. Thus he has no foundation, no 
criterion, no promise from which to 
operate. In describing his personal 
tolerance of widely divergent jazz styles, 
from the ODJB to the Modern Jazz 
Quartet, he is overcome by his own 
greatness. He grows about ten feet in 
his own estimation and in a flash he be- 
comes a great jazz authority on what's 
what. The entire jazz world is childish, 
that’s what. Berta Wood is somewhere 
over a half century behind the times, 
another what’s what. In how much cross- 
fire can a self-styled know-nothing get 
caught? This is not amusing ? 

The versonal insult I take lightly but 
Mr. Weinrich has also insulted the 
traditional jazzmen. and the entire 
traditional jazz world and this I do not 
take lightly. Through him, let us swipe 
back at the big progressive cats who are 
responsible for this opinion being loose 
in the music world. 

A purblind progressive from South 
Africa has the know-nothing gall to in- 
form the traditional jazz world that 
American Negroes no longer have the 
right to play their own original and 
authentic forms of Negroid music. If 
they will continue to play it, they will be 
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threatened with superior white hybrid 
wrath and ridicule? The Negro must 
be forced to play the hybrid forms or be 
considered inferior? This is a 
piece of the way the thinking goes below 
the Mason-Dixon line if I ever saw it. 
Let the progressives play any kind of 
music they please but also let them be 
broad enough to extend the same right 
aad dignity to the traditional jazz men. 
hope that no one tries to sell me the 
idea that the loss of the traditional 
Negroes’ artistic identities, totally or in 
part, is any kind of decent solution to 
the knotty musical-recital problem. I 
can’t buy that. Tolerance and freedom 
my foot. 
BERTA WOOD 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 


-IS A MANY SPLENDOURED THING 
Dear Sir, 

In your last number, a Mr. Gelstein 
writes “As jazz has now existed for over 
half a century, it is now time that ihe 
characteristics which a piece of music 
must possess if it is to be termed jazz be 
clearly and authoritatively stated, and the 
desirable qualities of jazz music agreed 
on, so that a reliable rating | could be 
given to any recording . And he 
comments, too, on “the complete absence 
of any accepted criteria among the 
critics.” 

Now this presupposes something which 
is untrue—that the critics of any art 
form have genuine “accepted criteria”. 
Ask any two literary critics to give a 
“reliable rating” of James Joyce, D. H. 
Lawrence, or Dylan Thomas, and you 
will have a war on your hands in all 
probability. Few critics agree over 
Milton; or Tchaikovsky; or Pivasso. 
Shakespeare cannot be measured by the 
precepts of Aristotle—and those precepts 
can be used quite well to judge classical 
French drama. Similarly, the poetry of 
Eliot cannot be judged by the standards 
of Coleridge. 

Criticism is the weighed and balanced 
opinion of an individual, who sees an 
art form by the light of his own 
individual standards. Those standards 
are based on his knowledge and taste; 
and if we agreed with the critic’s stan- 
dards we will agree with his taste and 
judgement. And just as no two critics will 
agree over what is and what is not great 
literature (or literature at all), so jazz 
critics cannot agree over jazz. My own 
reasoned opinion, based on my own 
taste, is that Louis is a great master, and 
that I cannot stomache the abominable 
squawkings of Dizzy. But trv and tell 
that to some of JAZZ JOURNAL'S 
writers and thev will revolve at 334 rom 
in their editorial seats! And quite rightlv. 
Because they have a different theory of 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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FOR WE HAD GONE ASTRAY 

We've had a guilty feeling during the 
last few months that jazz has been taking 
a back seat in the Jazz Man’s Diary. Our 
reader actually made a coarse comment 
to this effect after the Paris air trip story, 
so we resolved (before the New Year) to 
return to the jazz clubs and give you an 
unabridged and unexpurgated account of 
what one can find, without too much 
trouble, within a stone’s throw of 47, Old 
Compton Street. (This address really has 
no significance, so don’t bother to look 
it up.) 

One thing you can say for the jazz 
clubs in this recent weather—the atmo- 
sphere is an improvement on the stuff 
outside. In fact, in the ones that we went 
to, it was warm and had a delightful lived 
in smell reminiscent of the Lion House 
at the zoo. Nobody tried to peddle us 
dope and the women we tried to make a 
pass at merely looked naively surprised. 
So much for the high life we used to 
know. 

MOTHERS—Keep your children from 
the vice ridden dance halls and cinemas. 
Let them use up their boundless energy 
the Natural way. dancing to the Bloggs 
Washboard Band. Every Friday 8—10, 
Constitution Hall. Coca Cola and light 
refreshments. No Teddy Boys allowed. 
Nurse Higgins will be in attendance 
throughout. 


ANYONE CAN PLAY THE 
HIND LEGS 
Anyway, to return to this resolution. 
It hit us rather forcibly on Christmas Eve. 
We'd at last managed to get in to see 
“The Fiends” by going in the middle of 
the afternoon, and when we came out at 
about half past seven, our nerves were so 
shaken that we staggered unthinkinglv 


BERYL ERYDEN and FRED MOORE 
take a look at Freddy’s ‘double’ washboard 


By BRIAN NICHOLLS 


Eastwards, and found ourselves outside 
100 Oxford Street. With an assumed 
nonchalance that fooled nobody, we 
decided that this was it. We would make 
a tour of the clubs. 

Pausing only to force our way through 
two hundred people also trying to get in, 
we entered the club in time for the 
interval number—*Maple Leaf Rag”. It 
was all very gay and Christmasy. There 
were coloured flags round the walls and 
a huge sign hanging over the band which 
stated baldly “Joyeux Noel’. Could this 
be a new snobbism—an announcement in 
effect that “we, of course, have been to 
Paris to see Armstrong’—or was it just 
a leftover from the French club that also 
uses the premises. 

The usual mass was seething on the 
‘dance floor, but we found that there was 
much more room for skulking round the 
walls. Maybe the chairs and tables, which 
used to fill up most of the floor, have been 
gradually decimated through years of use. 
The band sounded better than we've heard 
them for a long while. “Maple Leaf Rag” 
was real relaxed and John Pickard has 
improved (judging from his style) through 
listening to Trummy Young. We were 
just mentally congratulating Humph. 
when one young lady next to us turned 
to her friend and said “I don’t think much 
of this; let’s go down to Cy Laurie’s”. 

Well, this intrigued us: and after 
listening to the first number from the 
Sandy Brown band which was doubling 
with Humph for the evening, we set off 
for Cy Lauries. After all, we hadn't 
heard Cy for some time, and if people 
were turning their backs on a very musical 
and jazzworthy Humph to hear him, the 
band must have improved immensely. 
The first number from Sandy Brown, by 
the way, was announced as a German 
Carol but turned out to be “Maryland”. 
It didn’t have the cohesion of Humph’s 
oand and it didn’t have Bruce Turner 
either. 


WE DON’T LIKE KIPPERS 
OR GOLDFISH 

We didn’t go directly to Cy Laurie's. 
Deep down, I guess, we weren't in any 
hurry. Asa matter of fact, when we left 
Mack’s, we went in the opposite direc- 
tion, and were just anproaching 
Tottenham Court Road Station when we 
stumbled across the Bar of Music Club. 

We've been meaning to go there for a 
long time. Johnny Spice and his Dixie- 
land Band has an attractive ring about it. 
Mainly, we haven't been because we 
didn’t know where it was—but here we 
were suddenly, and in we went. The club 
is run by the London Dance Institute 
and one of the advantages of this is that 
it is clean and well furnished and there 
is a sprung dance floor. There are dis- 
advantages of course. The music is one. 
lohnny Snice and his Band provide both 
Dixieland and Latin American rhythms 
during the evening, and their jazz is 


exactly what one would expect a dance 
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institute to provide in the name of jazz. 

The clus in many ways approaches a 
young people's night club, and attracts a 
different clientele from Humph’s or Cy 
Laurie’s. It was also very gay on the 
evening that we dropped in, with stream- 
ers and paper chains and all. At the far 
end of the club, behind the band, was a 
coffee lounge. We skirted a Dixieland 
version of “Lullaby Of Birdland” and 
went in. Along one side was the coffee 
bar and along the other was a huge 
aquarium—cold, green and menacing. 
Pressed against the glass, staring at the 
customers, were the occupants—eight 
very small fish. We stared back but they 
didn’t seem at all frightened and after a 
while we developed the uncomfortable 
feeling that we might have to lower our 
eyes first so we left the club. 


MAN HERE LIKES COOL AIR 

Outside things seemed different and we 
veered back in the direction .of Cy 
Laurie’s. We walked down Charing Cross 
Road with our sub-conscious still desper- 
ately trying to avoid Gt. Windmill Street. 
It did, of course (our sub-conscious is very 
strong willed) and we suddenly found 
ourselves outside Studio ‘SI. 

We enquired at the door and discovered 
that the New Jazz Group with Dizzy 
Reece was holding forth at that very 
moment. The club wasn’t decorated at 
all, but it was a lot more crowded than 
it has been recently, and it was quite a 
struggle to get to the bandstand end. 

This New Jazz Group is certainly 
different from the last one. Harry Klein 
used to blend with the other instruments 
to provide a group sound, whereas Dizzy 
Reece cuts across the rest of the group 
both in sound and construction. We 
wouldn't like to say whether the rest of 
the group have altered their style or not— 
it’s difficult to tell; but certainly the group 
as a whole has a completely different 
sound. It seems a pity to lose the old 
New Jazz Group, but the new one on this 
showing, has a lot of good things to offer. 

A peculiarity of Studio “51, which we've 
noticed before, is that there are normally 
as many people standing around outside 
the club as there are inside. On a good 
evening it begins to look like Archer St. 
with the lights out, and on this particular 
evening it took us longer to break through 
to Charing Cross Road than to get from 
the bandstand to the door of the club. 


MAN HERE LIKES HOT AIR 

We are constantly amazed by the Cy 
Laurie club. When we finally dragged 
our feet down into Mac’s it was exactly 
the same as it always has been, despite the 
possibilities suggested by the young lady 
in Humph’s. Why she should prefer this 
club or this band we can’t imagine. 

In contrast to the Bar of Music Club, 
this is nobody’s night club, though it does 
have a separate coffee lounge. This 
lounge doesn’t have an aquarim, and it 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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A Bunk Johnson Discography 


by G. W. George Hulme 


PART Il 


RUNK JOHNSON AND HIS STREET PARADERS 
Bunk Johnson, trumpet: Jim Robinson. trombone: George 
Lewis. clarinet: Lawrence Marrero, banjo; Alcide Pavageau, 
bass; Kid Collins, drums. 
New Orleans. 17th February, 1945, 
Tiger Rag 
Met B530:; Esq 10-151: HOJ 15: BS 222: 
Aust V5164; Riv RLP 1047: 
72 Weary Blues 
Met B530; Esq 10-152: HOJ 16: BS 222: 
Aust V5164; Riv RLP 1047; 
T.3 Pallet On The Floor 
Met BS31; Esq 10-151: Mu JH1087; 
BS 230: Aust V5167: Riv RLP1047: 
T.4 Careless Love 
Met B531: Esq 10-152: Mu JH1087; 
BS 230: Aust V5167; Riv RLP1047: 
These titles were recorded from the sound track of an un- 
released film. 
Esq issues as by Bunk Johnson And His Jazz Band 
Riv as by Bunk Johnson And His New Orleans Band. 
Rev. Riv RLP1047 by Kid Ory. 


BUNK JOHNSON AND SIDNEY BECHFT 
Bunk Johnson, trumpet: Sandy Williams. trombone: Sidney 
Bechet. clarinet: Cliff Jackson, piano: George “Pops” Foster, 
bass: Manzie Johnson, drums. 

New York City. 10th March, 1945. 


BN 223-1 Milenberg Joys 
BN BLP7008: Cx 564: 
Basin Street Blues BN 
BN 225 Lord, Let Me In The Lifeboat 


BN BLP7008: Vg V2084: JS 800: 
BN 226 Days Beyond Recall 
BN BLP7008: Cx 564: 


Porto Rico BN 
BN 228-1 Up In Sidney's Flat 
BN BLP7008: Vg V2084: JS 800: 
Vg and JS issues as by Bunk Johnson—Sidney Bechet & Their 
Orchestra. 
Cx issue as by Sidney Bechet’s Jazz Band with Bunk Johnson. 


SIDNEY BECHET & HIS NEW 
ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS 
Probably as last. 
Recorded at a broadcast. Boston, early 1945, 
Theme 
Basin Street Blues 
Willie The Weeper 
Wang Wang Blues 
Memphis Blues 
Easy Rider Blues 
Sidney’s Blues 


BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND : 
Bunk Johnson, trumpet: Jim Robinson, trombone: George 
Lewos. clarinet: Lawrence Marrero, banjo: Alcide Pavageau. 
bass: Baby Dodds, drums and vocal. 

New Orleans. 14th May, 1945. 


822. 3.4 tests AM 
825 Swanee River AM 512: 
826. 7.8 Swanee River AM reject 
829 _ All The Whores Like The Way I Ride AM 644 
830 All The Whores Like The Way I Ride AM 
831 827 Blues AM 644 
832 827 Blues AM 
833 827 Blues AM 
834 Margie AM reject 
835 Margie AM Sill 
836 Running Wild AM 512 
837 You Always Hurt The One You Love AM 644 
838 

839 

840 The Sheik AM 
84] The Sheik AM 
847 Blues (vcl BD) AM 


848 Blues (vcl BD) AM 


849 Listen To Me (vcl BD) AM 514 
849 is labelled as BABY DODDS vocal 
with Bunk’s Band 


BUNK JOHNSON’S BAND 
As last but add Ed Johnson, vozal. 
New Orleans. 17th May, 1945, 


874 Do Richt Baby (vel EJ) AM reiect 
865 Do Right Baby (vcl EJ) AM 511 
866 Lonesome Road AM reject 
867 Lonesome Road AM 638 
868 Golden Leaf Strut AM 644 
869 Golden Leaf Strut AM 
870 

871 My Old Kentucky Home AM 514 
872 My Old Kentucky Home AM 
873 Milenberg Joys AM 


BUNK’S BRASS BAND 

Bunk Johnson, trumpet; Kid Shots Madison, trumpet: Jim 

Robinson, trombone; George Lewis, Eb clarinet: Isadore Bar- 

barin, alto horn; Joe Clark, tuba; Adolphe Alexandre, baritone 

horn; Baby Dodds, snare drum: Lawrence Marrero, bass drum. 
New Orleans. 18th May, 1945. 


893 Saints Go Marchin® On AM reject 
894 saints Go Marchin® On AM 102. 64> 
895 Just A Closer Walk With Thee AM 
896 Just A Closer Walk With Thee AM 638 
897 Didn't He Ramble AM reject 
898 Didn't He Ramble AM 103: Fw FP57 
899 Just A Little While To Stay Here AM reject 
900 Just A Little While To Stay Here 
AM 101, 643 
901 Nearer My God To Thee AM reject 
902 Nearer My God To Thee AM 102, 643 
903 In Gloryland AM 101 
904, 5. 6 
7&8 are various tests AM tests 
909 Tell Me Your Dreams AM 103 
no number Happy Birthday To You AM 


This last title was never intended for release. 
The titles on AM 643 are only excerpts except in the case of 
900 which is un-cut 


BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 
Bunk Johnson, trumpet; Jim Robinson, trombone; George 
Lewis, clarinet; Alton Purnell, piano; Lawrence Marrero, banjo: 
Alcide Pavageau, bass; Baby Dodds, drums. 
From a radio programme. 
New York City. 1945, 
The Sheik Of Araby 
My Old Kentucky Home 


BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 


As last. New York City. 21st November, 1945. 
W 77149 T4 A My Maryland Ie. 25432 
W 73149 T4 B My Maryland De 25132; DeF MU60080: 

BrG 82568: Vo V1036 
W 73150 TS A Alexander’s Ragtime Band © 25132 
W 73150 T5 B Alexander's Ragtime Band 


De 25132: DeF MU60080 

BrG 82568: Vo V1036 

Tishomingo Blues De 25131: BrE 04437 

DeF MU30535 

Tishomingo Blues 25133 
You Always Hurt The One You Love 

De 25131: Vo V1036 

DeF MU30535 

The T numbers in the matrix numbers of these titles are controls 

used by American Decca. They do not appear on all issues. 

They often vary and are replaced by “BI” after the take letter 

on some other issues. 


BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 
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As last. New York City. 6th December, 1945. 

D5-VB-886-1 Sister Kate HMA EA3438 

D5-VB-886-2 Sister Kate Vi 40-0125; HMV B9S17 
DS5-VB-887-1 A Closer Walk With Thee 

Vi 40-0127; HMV_ B9820: 

HMA EA3538 

D5-VB-888-1 Snag It Vi 40-0126: HMV_ B9821: 


HMA EA3400; 


DS-VB-889-2 


One Sweet Letter From You 
Vi 4020129: FIMV B9SI7: 
HMA EA3438 
It is possible that some issues of 886 on Vi 40-0128 are from 
Take I. 


BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 
As last. New York City. 19th December, 1945. 
D5-VB-996-1 When The Saints Go Marching In 
(Vi test press only) 
When The Saints Go Marching In 
Vi 40-C126. EPAT25, 
LPT26, 27-0135; 
HMV B9511. DLP1054, 7M141; 
HMA EA3504; El 7MWI107; 


D5-VB-996-2 


D5-VB-997-1 High Society Vi 40-0127; HMV B9820: 
HMA EA3400, 
D5-VB-998-2 Derktown Strutters’ Ball 
Vi 40-0128: HMA EA3504: 
HMV B9511. 7M141: El 7MWI107; 
D5-VB-999-1 Franklin Street Blues 


Vi 40-0129: HMV B9821; 
HMA EA32538; 
Rev. Vi 27-0135 by Louis Armstrong. 
Vi LPT26 and HMV DLP1054 are |.p. albums of “Great 
Trumpet Artists”. 
Vi EPAT35 is a similar 45 r.p.m. extended play album. 


SISTER ERNESTINE B. WASHINGTON (vocal) 
acc. by BUNK JOHNSON’S JAZZ BAND 
Personnel as last. 
New York City. Between 11.45 p.m. Ist. January 
and 2.30 a.m. 2nd January, 1946. 


D.707 Does Jesus Care? Ju 2501: Di 6038, 
Mel 1102, E2M7-S2; 
D.708 The Lord Will Make A Way Somehow 
Mel 1102. EPM7-52: 
Ju 2501: Di 6038; 
D.709 Where Could I Go But To The Lord? 
Ju 2502: Di 6039 
Mel 1101, EPM7-52: 
D.7iC-1 God’s Amazing Grace 


Ja 2502: DivGl39 

Mel 1101, EPM7-52; 

Note: The Jubilee records were never released commercially 

but a copy of 2502 was advertised in the Record Changer. 

Actually this was numbered 2501 but the titles were those of 


WILLIE BUNK JOHNSON & HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 

As last except Red Jones. drums; replaces Dodds. 

New York City. 6th January, 1946. 

I Can't Escape From You 

VD J630: Jay 6: 
Pu 1092: 

VD J568: Jay 6: 
Pu 1002: 

You Always Hurt The One You Love 

VD unissued 

VD _ unissued 


JBD-14-D6-TC-5015-1 


JBD-15-D6-TC-S016-1C Snag It 


Coquette 
Rev. both V-discs by Fats Waller. 
On Jay 6 an announcement is cut from the beginning of S015 
and the last Im. 20s. are cut from the end of 5016. 
Jay labelled as by Bunk Johnson and His Band. 
Purist labelled as by Bunk Johnson and His New Orleans Baad. 


During the stay in New York, Johnson and the bind are 
reported to have made a number of private recordings. Among 
the titles mentioned are 

Old Kentucky Home 

Sheik Of Araby 
no details are available as to exact 
personnels. 


Marvie 
Running Wild 
recording dates and 


In addition Johnson made et least two other recordings. These 
are Johnson playing trumpet in accompaniment to records. The 
two of which I have details are 
Two Jim Blues (George Lewis recording for Climax) 
Ory’s Creole Trombone (Lu Watters recording) 
There are believed to have been recorded in New York during 


BUNK JOHNSON 
Bunk Johnson, trumpet; Don Ewell, piano; Alphonse Steele 
drums. 
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New York City. April 1946. 


930 In The Gloaming AM 520, 644 
931 Tl Take You Home Avain Kathleen AM 520 
932 You've Got To See Mama Every Nizht AM 519, 644 
933 Beautiful Doll AM 519 
934. When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain AM 517 
935 Where The River Shannon Flows AM 644 
936 Where The River Shannon Flows AM 3517 
pd Ja Da AM 518. 644 

939 Poor Butterfly AM 518 


BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS BAND 
Bunk Johnson, trumpet; Ed Cuffee, trombone: Garvin Bushell. 
clarinet: Don Kirkpatrick, piano: Danny Barker. guitar: Well- 
man Braud, bass: Alphonse Steele. drums. 
New York City. 23rd December, 1947. 
Co GL520, 3ML4802: 
CoE 33SX1015: PhH B07009 
Co GL520, 3ML4802: 
CoE 33SX1015: PhH B07009 
Co GL520, 3ML4802: 
CoE 33SX1015: PhH B07009 
Co GL520. 3ML4802: 
CoE 33SX1015: PhH B07009 


BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS BAND 
As last. New York C.ty. 24th December, 1947. 
155 Hilarity Rag Co GL520. 3ML4802. 
CoE 33SX1015: PhH B07009 
Co GL520, 3ML4802: 
CoE 33SX1015: PhH BO7009 
Co GL520. 3ML4802: 
CoE 33SX1015: PhH 
Co GL520. 3ML4802: 
CoE 33SX1015. PhE BBRS8071: 
PhH B07009, BO7564R: 
PhE BBR8071 and PhH B07664R are I.p. albums of “A Visit To 
Jazzland”. 


BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS BAND 
As last New York City. 
159 That Teasin’ Rag 

Co GL520, 3ML4802: CoE 33SX1015; PhH B07009 
160 Some Of These Days 

Co GL520, 3ML4802: CoE 33SX1015: PhH B07009 
161 Till We Meet Again 

Co GL520, 3ML4802: CoE 33SX1015; PhH BO7009 
162 Maria Elena 

Co GL520, 3ML4802: CoE 33SX1015; PhH BO7009 
The sessions of 23rd, 24th and 26th December were not 
— recorded for Columbia. There are unissued takes of 
each title. 


151 The Entertainer 
152. The Minstrel Man 
153° Chloe 


154 Someday 


155 ©Kinklets 
Yeu're Driving Me Craz\ 


158 Out Of Nowhere 


26th December, 1947. 
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The Jazz Keecord Library 


EDDIE CONDON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Down Among The Sheltering Palms 
(74031) 
Ida, Sweet As Apnle Cider 
(74033) 


Wild Bill Davison (co); Jack Teagarden 
(tmb); Pee Wee Russell (clit); Gene 
Schroder (»); Eddie Condon (g); Morey 
Rayman (b); Johnny Blowers (d). 6th 
August, 1947, New York. 
(BRUNSWICK 03964) 


These days Eddie Condon is as well 
known as the owner of the club in New 
York’s Greenwich Village which bears his 
name, as he is as a guitar player. Just 
prior to and during the war many sessions 
were made under his name for the 
American Commodore label and Ameri- 
can Decca also took an interest in the 
Condon brand of Dixieland jazz. 

Eddie Condon never was and never will 
be a guitar soloist, being a firm believer 
that the guitar is part of the rhythm 
section. Consequently he is unlikely to 
succumb to the present day tendency of 
plugging in to the electricity supply. The 
members of the front line, Wild Bill, Pee 
Wee and Teagarden, have been musizal 
associates of Eddie’s for many years. 

“Ida” is a slow tempo piece which 
features Pee Wee and Teagarden at 
length, with Wild Bill taking a short solo 
before the closing ensemble. Pee Wee's 
solo is a typical example of his curious 
trumpet style clarinet with its husky tone 
and angular phrases which is far removed 
from the New Orleans clarinet style. 


“Sheltering Palms” starts off with a 
fiery trombone introduction by Jack 
Teagarden and both in the ensemble 
which follows and in his solos he plays 
splendidly. Wild Bill plays with his 
customary vigour but keeps his exuber- 
ance under more control than is often the 
case with a resulting improvement. Pee 
Wee and Schroder are the other soloists. 
the latter being a seldom praised pianist 
who consistently gives a good perform- 
ance. 

This record is not a classic of jazz but 
is a good sample of Eddie Condon’s jazz 
and is much superior to most of the 
plodding Dixieland music which comes 
from America’s other coastline. 

ERIC TOWNLEY 


CHU BERRY AND HIS STOMPY 
STEVEDORES 
(A) Limehouse Blues (296) 
(B) Ebb Tide (652) 


(A) Hot Lips Page (tpt); George 
Matthews (tbn); Buster Bailey (cit); 
Chu Berry (ten); Horace Henderson 


(piano); Lawrence Lucie (guitar); Israel 
Crosby (bass); Cozy Cole (drums). New 
York, March 23, 1937. 
(B) Irving Randolph (tpt); Keg Johnson 
(tbn); Chu Berry (ten); Bennie Paine 
(piano); Dave Barbour (guitar); Milton 
Hinton (bass); Leroy Maxey (drums); 
New York, September 10, 1937. 
(PARLOPHONE R3038) 
The late Leon “Chu” Berry is to some 
extent one of the forgotten men of jazz, 
although in his day he was as important 


a stylist as Coleman Hawkins or Lester 
Young or any other of the great tenor 
saxophonists. 
This is one of the handful of sides that 
he made under his own name and is 
typical of the stomping, heady music of 
the important days of 52nd Street—the 
sort of music one took for granted at 
the time but which fashion has now 
passed by. “Ebb Tide” in my opinion 
is the better of the two sides. There is 
solo work by Irving Randolph on trumpet, 
some nice trombone by Keg Johnson, 
adequate piano by Benny Paine, top 
drawer Chu Berry and an exciting clima: 
notwithstanding the robust all-in sort of 
fighting ensemble sound, obtained by the 
trumpet and tenor taking the lead altern- 
atively in the final chorus. 
“Limehouse Blues’, that somewhat 
dreary show tune, is given quite a tousing 
in this version, as the cymbals of drummer 
Cozy Cole open the record and lead into 
a quiet, breathy tenor solo by Chu. The 
clarinet solo by Buster Bailey which 
follows is cold and uninspired, but 
comes Hot Lips Page and things really 
begin to happen, as he introduces himself 
with a growl, before lapsing into an 
orthodox muted solo. Chu Berry solos 
once more and one is again reminded of 
the contrast he offers in style to Hawkins. 
at a period when to play like Hawk was 
the fashionable thing to do. 
It is to be regretted that this record 
is now out of catalogue, but a look 
through any reputable dealer’s second- 

hand stock should turn up a copy. 
W. KEN FOALE 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
(Continued from page 30) 


jazz. No art form can have absolute 
standards—for if it does, it cannot admit 
change. No art form is changing with the 
speed of jazz—and therefore ‘ts outline 
must remain fluid. Don’t worry about it 
Mr. Gelstein. Stick to your own opinions 
—but keep an open mind to people 
whose experience is greater than yours— 
for they have a better chance ot being 
right through their greater knowledge. 
Hence JAZZ JOURNAL — and _ its 


success. 
R. LOVE, Herne Bay 


HARRISON OR GREEN ! 
Dear Sir, 

In his review of the Fletcher Hender- 
son LP on London, S.T. states that the 
trombone solos on “Swamp Blues” are 
by Jimmy Harrison (he does _ not 
actually state that both were by Harri- 
son, but since both solos are unmistake- 
ably by the same person, that is the 
implication). 

1 not actually familiar with 
Harrison’s work, but nevertheless, in 
my opinion, these solos were by Charlie 
Green, as they are very similar, both 
tonally and in phrasing, to others by 
Green in the album (“When Spring 
Comes Peeping Through” and “Prince of 
Wails”) and to the Bessie Smith accom- 
paniments. Could someone please clear 
this point up for me ? 

Changing the subject, I would like to 
thank J.J.’s contributors for a marvellous 
magazine, especially Mr. L and P, for 
whose writings I have the greatest 
respect, despite all the infamous things 
he says about George Lewis and co. 

W. ODDIE, Wakefield 
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doesn’t have much furniture either. 
Come to think of it, we didn’t notice any 
coffee being sold, but there was the in- 
evitable Cola and an atmosphere about 
as friendly as that in the snack bar at 
London Road Station Manchester. 

The band was playing in its usual un- 
sophisticated and forthright manner and 
there was a complete lack of Christmas 
decoration, though obviously the club was 
going to celebrate Christmas in its own 
special way. A solitary poster above the 
heads of the band announced “All Night 
Xmas Party—All Tickets Sold”. We were 
glad that all the tickets had been sold 
and most of the people in the club 
seemed glad as well, so we left them and 
went home for a quiet Christmas in the 
bosom of the family. 


COMIC STRIP 


The Editor tells us that he’s got a nice 
photo of Beryl Bryden, so this seems like 
a good opportunity to mention a recent 
letter from her. In fact, we'll quote from 
it. 

“Things are going fine at the Crazy 
Horse Saloon. | have the rare distinction 
of being the only girl employed there who 
doesn't strip. You may be interested to 
know that two of the girls strip to jazz 
discs; one to “Morning Blues” (she strips 
and takes a bath on stage) and the other 
to Jelly Roll Morton’s “Sidewalk Blues”. 
If he knew I guess he'd get out of his 
grave to have a look.” 

Now this jazzman’s idea of heaven is 
presented nightly at the Crazy Horse 
Saloon, 12 Avenue George V, Paris 8e, 


SHOP FOR YOUR JAZZ! 


We have all the latest jazz releases 
and the finest choice of jazz books 
and magazines in the country. We 
have secondhand jazz records for 
every preference and a world-wide 
postal service. We are a member of 
the J.R.R.A. and jazz specialists. 


Shop in person, write or phone 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP FOR YOUR JAZZ! 
52 Charing Cross Road 
London W.C.2 
Telephone: TEM 2315 


and Beryl has been singing there recently. 
Any of you fancy yourselves as singers? 
Other more musical news from Beryl is 
that the Sammy Price band has arrived in 
Paris and includes “Pops” Foster and 
Freddie Moore. Art Simmons is playing 
at the Etats Unis Bar, and of course 
Bechet, Bill Coleman and Mezz Mezzrow 
are still in town. So, if any of you have 
the time and money, Paris seems like a 
friendly spot right now. Personally. we'll 
see you in the Crazy Horse Saloon. 


For Your Jazz Library 


{NTRODUCTORY OFFER 
to new readers 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal 6/6 
3 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal 3/6 
each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers Mamies Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bo'den’s Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance, Frog-I-More Rag. The 
M’serere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home is in 
a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes’) 
4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3d. 
post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE. 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign “azz Publications, 
5 Magaz nes — 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 


12/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 9d. post free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds 
— Duke Ellington 
Fats Waller 
— Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 


BULLETIN du HOT CLUB of FRANCE 
Edited by HUGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 1/6 post free. 


Earl Hines 


— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements must 
be prepaid and should arrive not 
later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-. Bold Type 6d. per word 


THE POCKET TREASURY OF AMERI- 
CAN FOLKLORE, ed. B. A. Botkin. 2/9 
post free. MURDER IN NEW ORLEANS 
—Accounts of seven famous trials. 5/6 
post free. STARS OFF THE RECORD 
packed with photographs of your 
favourite recording artists. 5/6 post free. 
E. Harrison & Sons Ltd., Postal Sales 
Department, Ancient House, Ipswich, 
Suffolk. Specialists in jazz literature. 


SPECIAn OFFER—FOR ONLY 4/- 
SAMPLE MICROGROOVE DISC OF 
MILLER AIRSHOTS. A. A. F. MILLER 
—3rd LIMITED EDITION ALBUM— 
MINT. OFFERS. MR. HULL, B.C.M./ 
RHYTHM, LONDON, W.C.1. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and 
records bought. W. Moxsom, 206 Forest 
Rd., London, %.1!7. 1880). 


600 1..ditional, etc., records for sale. 
also 116 Catalogaes. Twelve page listing 
free. David F. Evans, 35 Shrubbery 
Avenue, Worcester. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester. offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 
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Friendships, Pen and Personal. Intro- 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
Sd stamps for fascinating details and free 
photo book — Edna Hanson, Denton, 
Manchester 8 

A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine—many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies tor 
1/3. Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St., London. N.W.1 Founded 1940 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars 
WANTED — YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing. 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or obroad.--Write, phone or call 
LEN DANIELS, 4. Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London. W.1. (Ger. 1604) 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand i 


j Ps American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


CROYDON 
Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 

Nottingham. 


Bill Kinnell’s Record Shep 
126 Wilford Road, 
Nottingham 


LONDON 
The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


JAZZ RECORD 


LONDON (continued) 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Agate & Co., 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London W.C.2. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre, 
23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
London, W.C.2. 


RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


LONDON (continued) 


Len Daniels 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Diskery, 


64, Hurst Street, 
Birmingham 5. 


CARDIFF 
City Radio Ltd., 
94 Queen Street, 

Cardiff. 


213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 
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The Swing Shop Page 


You have heard about our 
Super Seven Star Service 
But have you tried it for yourself ? 


A 
<@> 
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Every year we manage to please more and 
more people in an ever increasing number 
of countries all over the world. All inland 
parcels of records sent post and packing 


free! 


Drop a line now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


SEECO GOOD TIME JAZZ TEMPO 
LATEST RELEASES 


VOGUE CONTEMPORARY 


* 


Long Playing 33+ r.p.m. 
Vogue 


MEZZ MEZZROW AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
“ Pleyel ” Concert 


LAE 12007 Basin St. blues/Squeeze me/Blue Skies 
Tiger rag — Rockin’ for Panassie 
Tommy’s blues / Vogue Boogie / When 
the Saints go marchin’ in 


SIDNEY BECHET with CLAUDE LUTER 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


V2354 Society blues/Le marchand de poissons 


GENE NORMAN presents 
4 saxophones in 12 tones 


V Frantastic/ Frankly speaking 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
V 2356 Jump children/Take me back 


JAZZ IMMORTALS No. 2 
JIMMY YANCEY, Piano Solo 
Yancey’s mixture / Death letter blues 


Midnight stomp — Boodlin’ / At the 
window /Sweet Patootie/The Rocks 


LDE 166 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
THE BELLS OF JOY 


V 2357 How sweet it is/I’m gonna press on 


THE PAUL SMITH QUARTET 


Wandering/Out of nowhere/S’wonderful 
Over the rainbow—The great lie/Cupid 
took me for a ride / The way you look 
tonight / By the fireside 


LDE 168 


BOB BROOKMEYER QUINTET 


9.20 special / I never knew—Steeplechase 
Loverman 


LDE 1735 


7 inch 45 r.p.m. Extended Play 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
ORIGINAL FIVE BLIND BOYS 
EPV 1106 World prayer/How far am I from Canaan 


THE SENSATIONAL NIGHTINGALES 


God’s word will never pass away/ Will he 
welcome me there ? 


10 inch ~.p.m, 


“BIG BILL BROONZY ” 
V 2351 Guitar shuffle/When did you leave heaven 


ALBERT NICHOLAS with 
ANDRE REWELIOTTY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
EPV 1109 Mood indigo / Old stack o’lee blues 
Fidgety feet 


WILLIE SMITH SEXTET 
EPV 1110 Experiment perilous—Dexter digs again 


MEZZ MEZZROW AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


/ 2352 Clarinet marmalade /Drum face 


EARL BOSTIC 


Velvet sunset/Always—Seven steps/The 
moon is low 


EPV 1111 


JOHNNY HODGES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
V 2353 Perdido/In the shade of the old apple tree 


* OLYMPIA CONCERT” 
SIDNEY BECHET with 
CLAUDE LUTER AND ORCHESTRA 


EPV 1112 Montmartre boogie woogie —- Halle 


hallelujah 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD 


VOGUE RECORDS, 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 
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